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Saturday, April 22nd.—The old-world aspect of ‘‘ Wentworth Place,’’ in Keats Grove, Hampstead, 
was seen at its best when the Circle paid a visit to the house hallowed and haunted with its memories of 
the immortal poet, John Keats. The visit was a fitting start to the Spring Programme of the Circle, and 
under the guidance of the Resident Curator, Mr. Fred Edgcumbe, was a notable one, as no one more than 
he is better acquainted with the history of the house and its priceless contents. Mr. Edgcumbe received 
members on the lawn in front of the house, close by the old mulberry tree, now venerable with age, beneath 
whose branches the “‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’’ may (and we hope tradition is true) have been written. The 
garden owing to the precocious spring was unduly verdant, and the poet’s flowers, the violets, were peeping 
out shyly gay. Mr. Edgcumbe commenced his series of causeries by describing the aspect of the house 
in Keats’s days, when it was a double villa occupied by Charles Wentworth Dilke and Charles Armitage 
Brown. He reminded his listeners that few houses had changed names so frequently as Keats’s house had 
done. Originally known as ‘“* Wentworth Place,”’ then as ‘‘ Wentworth Cottage,”’ again renamed ‘‘ Went- 
worth Place.’’ In 1843 it was known as “‘ Lawn Cottage,’’ subsequently changed to ‘ Laurel Cottage,”’ 
and in 1868 it was stvled ‘‘ Lawn Bank.’’ When the house was acquired by the Keats Memorial Com- 
mittee it again reverted to its original appellation of “* Wentworth Place,’”’ the name by which it is known 
in literary history. Proceeding into the interior, Mr. Edgcumbe pointed out the changes which in course 
of a century had been made to the house, and whilst the ‘‘ Booklovers ’’ were seated in the drawing-room, 
he gave an interesting résumé of the life of Keats in Hampstead. He sympathetically touched upon the 
lights and shades of the poet’s life—his attachment to Fanny Brawne, his friendship with the Dilkes, 
C. Armitage Brown, Joseph Severn, Leigh Hunt and other writers, illuminating his remarks with carefully 
chosen anecdotes. After this a tour of the house and the adjacent museum was made. Each room has 
its special interest and charm, which Mr. Edgcumbe felicitously dilated upon when describing its literary 
and artistic treasures. Standing in the room known as “ Keats’s Bedroom,”’ he recalled that the room 
had a tragic memory, for it was there, on the night of February 3rd, 1820, that Keats’s fatal illness declared 
itself, and was accepted by the young poet with such calm resignation. A cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Edgcumbe for his attention to the Booklovers’ Circle. EDWARD J. Finc# 

Programme 

May 6th.—Visit to Old Battersea House. (Report next month.) 

June 17th.—Visit to Chenies, conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 

July 1st.—Visit to Bromley, conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill. Tea, by kind invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill, at Hillsden, Bromley. 

September.— Visit to Canonbury Tower, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. 

October.—Ramble conducted by Miss S. A. Coltar. 


Full particulars of membership from Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.ro. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 

The opening meeting of the sixth session of this Circle was held at the Hove Academy of Music, 
93, Church Road, when Mr. J. D. Beresford, the novelist, read a paper on ‘‘ Experiment in the Novel.” 
He said: ‘‘ When I began to consider the subject of this paper, I was instantly confronted by the difficulty 
of defining a recognisable tradition in English fiction to which we might conclusively point the exceptions 

. the truth is that the type of novel confined by a neat and shapely plot, centring round an elaborated 
incident and developing a problem that it is the author’s ambition to solve convincingly and satisfyingly, 
is found most often in the works of the minor writers. Our best novelists have always been experimenters. 
Nevertheless, since we must have some conception of tradition in our minds, it may be as well to extend 
our definition to cover, say, four recognisable orders of fiction. The first is the neat, completed novel, 
such as ‘ Jane Eyre.’ The second is some version of the life-story of which ‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’ and ‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ were examples. The third division would include all historical and romantic 
fiction, such as ‘ Under the Red Robe,’ ‘ Ivanhoe ’ and even ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ Lastly we have what is 
surely the original fount of all fiction, the adventure story, commonly defined in our days as the picaresque.”’ 
Starting with Defoe—‘‘ whose method in certain works is as modern as the twentieth century ’’—the lecturer 
said that his ‘‘ History of the Plague ’’ represents an essay in ultra-realism. There are three kinds of 
experiment that can be made in producing a piece of fiction—matter, method and manner. ‘“ Don 
Quixote,’’ “‘ Kim,”’ ‘‘ Moby Dick,”’ ‘‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus ’’ belong to the first class ; ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’—the method of telling a story at second-hand—to the second. Toexemplify ‘‘ manner,” Meredith 
and Henry James were mentioned, with their tendency to obscurity. He dealt in detail with the work of 
H. G. Wells as an experimenter, and also mentioned the writings of Mr. Oliver Onions, D. H. Lawrence and 
Gilbert Cannan. With regard to the development of ultra-realism, the tradition of the English novel has 
always been realistic in the main. In “ Esther Waters ’’ George Moore made an experiment in English 
realism which marked an important turning-point. Moore, then Bennett, and a host of imitators claimed 
that any piece of life honestly and truly reproduced was a subject for fiction. Considering novels that tell 
a story without reference to marked incidents of human life, Virginia Woolf’s ‘‘ The Voyage Out ”’ was 
mentioned as an early example ; while Miss Dorothy Richardson was “‘ one of those inspired yet deliberate 
experimenters who have founded a school. Her work is unique in fiction, and has a metaphysical value 
that is absent in Proust and Joyme. The lecturer dealt exclusively with realist fiction, as the romantics 
seldom, and the classicists never enter the ranks of the experimenters. Mr. Alec Stanbury, the novelist, was 
in the Chair, and a vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Clifford Hendry and was seconded by Miss Greenyer. 

The next meeting will be held at the Hove Academy of Music, 93, Church Road, on Monday, May 29th, 
at 8 p.m., when Mr. Gordon West, who was editor of Party Literature and Director of Propaganda to Mr. 
Lloyd George, will lecture on ‘‘ The Adventures of a Political Propagandist.”” (The Circle of course has 
no politics.) 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Notes at Random 


The Oxford Movement Centenary—Foreign Affairs— 
More Lawrence Literature—New Poetry 


The Oxford Movement, of which the centenary is 
being celebrated next month, began with a sermon by 
a Professor of Poetry who had already written a best- 


seller. On July 14th, 1833, John 
Keble, author of ‘“‘ The Christian 
Year,” preached on the subject of 
“National Apostasy’ at Oxford, 
and the day and the occasion were 
thereafter observed by Newman 
as the birthday of the new move- 
ment. Newman himself produced 
the finest literary work connected 
with it after he left it; and of 
him it was truly said that, had he 
known German, the history of the 
English Church would have been 
quite different. 

The curious position which the 
Movement holds in literature is 
thus conveniently summarised. It 
is a mass of contradictions. It was 
entirely divorced from the main 
trend of letters, even though its 
founder’s work was a popular suc- 
cess. Keble’s verse indeed had the 
authentic marks of the best-seller 
written all over it: 

“A little child’s soft, sleeping face 
The murderer’s knife ere now 
hath stayed ; 

The adulterous eye, so foul and 


base, 
Is of a little child afraid.’’ 


But the poetising of its representa- 
tives rose, to poetry only in 
Newman's magnificent passages, 
such as “ Praise to the Holiest in 
the height,’’ which were written 
after he had submitted to Rome. 
By its affinity with French and 
neglect of German influences, it 
widened the breach which existed 
between it and the main stream 


of literature which was to become, through writers 
as opposite as Thomas Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, so 
But, on the other hand, the fact 


thoroughly German. 


The Crucifixion, Mestrovic’s Wonderful 
Figure of the Christ. 
From “ Yugoslavia,” by Grace Ellison (John Lane). 


the recollections of Mr. Athelstan Riley. 
entertaining chapter is devoted to such literary figures 
as John Mason Neale, who rose at four in the morning 


that its main output was sermons or theology estab- 
lished its contact with the great tradition of English 
prose, in the works of Donne and Andrewes, and 


Hooker and Jeremy Taylor. 

It was an offshoot of the sham- 
Gothic revival which Scott’s 
historical excursions promoted, and 
it appealed mainly to minds sus- 
ceptible to ecclesiastical romanti- 
cism. Yet it is the fine architectural 
prose of Newman and, to a lesser 
degree, the nervous intellectualism 
of Pusey, that form a link between 
the classicism of the eighteenth 
century and the classical revival 
of our own day. 

The Movement was greater than 
the men who made it, yet its only 
lasting work, the “ Apologia,” was 
written by a man who renounced 
it, and interest in that book 
persists because of Newman’s 
personality and not at all because 
of his beliefs. 

In this issue the Movement is 
discussed in two articles, and a 
skeleton bibliography given in a 
third. Recent books on it have 
poured out steadily during the 
spring. Two—by far the best two 
—are reviewed by Mr. Kenneth 
Ingram, and to these I should 
add Mr. Ingram’s own book on 
Keble (6s.; Philip Allan), especially 
its last chapter, ‘“‘ The Message of 
Keble to Modern Times,”’ insisting 
that his vision made possible at 
all a liberal-minded Catholicism. 

In the same series are ‘‘ Pusey,” 
by the Rev. Leonard Prestige, 
“Newman,” by Dr. F. L. Cross, 
and “ After the Tractarians,”’ by 
Rev. Marcus Donovan, based on 
Here an 
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St. Alban’s, Holborn. 


From “ The ~*~ e's Book of the Oxford Movement,” by 
C. B. Mortlock (Sheffington). 


to accomplish his day’s work, and whose stories, accord- 
ing to the author, are still popular ; Hawker of Morwen- 
stow, that “inveterate poseur,”’ who insisted on climb- 
ing cliffs in a cassock ; Marson, who wrote a “ delight- 
fully humorous ” book called ‘‘ Huppim and Muppim ” 
(of which I confess I was unaware); Baring Gould, 
whose vivid imagination made him an ideal compiler 
of the lives of the Saints, though a somewhat unreliable 
historian ; and many others. 

For those whose interest lies specially in Newman, 
one of the best books remains Dr. William Barry’s 
“Cardinal Newman,” a new edition of which has just 
been published by Hodder & Stoughton at 2s. 6d. 

For those who like highly-coloured journalism there 
is the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott’s ‘“‘ The Secret 
Story of the Oxford Movement ’”’ (12s. 6d.; Skeffing- 
ton), which indeed does tell at least one modern journa- 
listic secret. The Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott, refer- 
ring to the fact that publicity is ‘“‘ necessary for a 
successful campaign to evangelise the nation by means 
of masses of literature, being also a way to impress the 
episcopate with the hopelessness of essaying to check 
the Eucharistic spirit,’’ points out that a great oppor- 
tunity was lost when the Sunday Referee ‘fell upon 
hard times and into the market. It was offered to the 
Movement for the absurd price of £12,000—plant, good- 
will and a highly experienced staff included. Its 
acquisition would have given the Movement prestige and 
power. .. . It was offered, at the same time, to the 
Roman Catholic Church which, not possessing the 


means to buy it, expressed the hope that it would pass 


to Anglo-Catholics tor the catholicising of the nation.” 

This courteous gesture makes it appropriate to 
mention that the Roman Catholics have noticed the 
centenary by the publication of “‘ Men who Left the 
Movement ”’ (ros. 6d.; Burns Oates), in which Miss 
Gertrude Donald writes well of Newman and Manning, 
Allies and Maturin. From the same firm comes “ Re- 
building the Church in England,” a series of essays, 
which are being sold for half a guinea for the benefit of 
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the Liverpool Cathedral Fund. G. K. Chesterton writes 
the epilogue, and the inseparable Mr. Belloc opens the 
last essay but one with the sentence: “ The modern 
greatness of England is founded upon Protestantism ”— 
which happens to be neither an epigram nor a paradox. 

Two other books, both published by Skeffington at 
3s. 6d., which deal with the Movement are “ The 
People’s Book of the Oxford Movement ” and “ Oxford 
Movement Centenary Sermons,” one written and the 
other published by the Rev. C. B. Mortlock. The former 
contains a useful if far from exhaustive ‘‘ Who’s Who.” 


Journalism and Religion 

The remarks which I have quoted above about the 
relation of publicity and religion are, I feel, unlikely 
to be endorsed by many readers. It is a sound tradi- 
tion of English journalism that religious matters should 
be dealt with by religious periodicals, though, with 
the growth of the “ stunt Press,”’ religious celebrations 
tend more and more to become “ news” in the worst 
sense of the term. It is doubtful if many outside Fleet 
Street realise the attitude of the average journalist to the 
subject—not even the“‘live wire” in the Church who does 
not disapprove of the “ go-getter ’’ on the newspaper. 

“ Breaking into Print,” by F. Fraser Bond (12s. ; 
McGraw-Hill), is written by the Professor of Journalism 


’ at Columbia University, who was for six years on the 


staff of the New York Times. It is intended as a 
comprehensive survey of the chief types of modern 
reporting, and is addressed to the young man entering 
journalism. Dealing with journalism and religion, the 
Professor explains: ‘‘ The reporter’s main problem 
rests in his selection of what to print. The ordinary 
doctrinal sermon is hardly news. He must watch for 
some aligning of the old contentions with present-day 
conditions. Also he must watch his step. A very 
definite touchiness on all religious questions remains 
deep-rooted in the average reader. He expects his own 
denominational peculiarities to be respected. As 
average readers claim allegiance to the fifty-seven 
varieties of religious experience abroad in the land, the 
reporter must make it a rule to handle all religious 
discourse with gloves, and be particularly careful to 
quote verbatim any combustible material. The reporter 


must give particular care to secure a correct understand- 
ing of the ritual and observances of the denomination 


A Workers’ Club in Moscow. 
Idealised mechanism proposes a new kind of sentimentality. 
From“ Architecture in the Balance,” by Frederic Townrow (Chatto & Windus). 
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whose services he is covering. A few intelligent ques- 
tions asked after the service may preclude many 
grotesque mistakes.” 

Such a tone represents American journalism at its 
best—which is English journalism at its average penny 
level. That publicity of this sort undertaken in this 
spirit can possibly help the cause of religion seems to 
me highly questionable, in spite of the Rev. Desmond 
Morse-Boycott’s belief that it is “a way to impress the 
episcopate with the hopelessness of essaying to check 
the Eucharistic spirit.’’ But there will, I fear, be a great 
deal of it during the centenary celebrations next month. 


Germany 


Events in Germany, the focusing point of world 
politics, are moving so rapidly that by the time these 
words appear in print the situation which exists at the 
time of writing may be radically altered. 

As every source of information in Germany itself is 
now poisoned by propaganda, I have printed in this 
number an interview given by Count Keyserling on 
the eve of the Nazi coup, which expresses adequately 
the driving force béhind the movement as seen from the 
intelligent German angle. It will be noticed that the 
stress is rather on Nationalism as a weapon against 
injustice, and Socialism as the outcome of despair, 
than on the one as a reactionary arrogance and the other 
as an antagonist of Communism. 

Against the absurd nationalism which manifested 
itself, for instance, in the burning of the books of those 
authors who have made German literature worthy of 
consideration in our day—Mann, Wasserman, Zweig, 
Feuchtwanger, Ludwig, Schnitzler—tihere can be nothing 
but a contempt too complete for protest. Art and 
nationalism are contradictory terms. As J. B. S. Hal- 
dane put it: “‘ These people refuse to recognise that 
there is any common intellectual ground for humanity 
as a whole. It seems to me that they are deliberately 
trying to cut themselves off from civilisation. We 
recognise the contribution made to civilisation by many 
different nations. The essence of Hitlerism is the 
denial of that common civilisation.”” That is the real 
significance of the famous bonfire. 


Just Grievances 


The other side of the picture, which has been gradually 
more appreciated since Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal, is 
that in our detestation of Hitlerism we must not forget 
Germany. It was the Treaty which made the triumph 
of Hitler possible. What the Treaty meant is shown 
in detail in “‘ Germany Under the Treaty,” by W. H. 
Dawson (ros. 6d.; Allen & Unwin), a book which no 
one who wishes to understand the present situation 
can afford to neglect. This book, which deals only with 
the territorial provisions, is a damning indictment of 
one of the most unjust settlements in history. It is for 
Englishmen some consolation to remember that Mr. 
Lloyd George, as their representative, did his best to 
urge moderate counsels, and in his Memorandum of 
March 25th, 1919, said: “‘I cannot conceive any 
greater cause of future war than that the German 
people, who have certainly proved themselves one of 
the most vigorous and powerful races in the world, 
should be surrounded by a number of small states, many 
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of them consisting of people who have never previously 
set up a stable government for themselves, but each of 
them containing large masses of Germans clamouring for 
reunion with their native land.’’ It is because, fourteen 
vears ago, he was right that to-day his plea for Germany, 
in spite of Hitler, accomplished more than Hitler’s 
diplomatic pretence of peaceful intentions. One of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Fascist creed, both in Italy and 
Germany, is that “‘ war is justified ; war is the eternal 
law of the human race.”’ But that is not the voice of 
Germany. 


The Russian Trial 


Even more important, for those who wish to arrive 
at the truth of things, than Mr. Dawson’s book on 
Germany, is the verbatim account of the trial of the 
British engineers in Moscow. It is issued in transla- 
tion in three volumes (Ios.; State Law Publishing 
House), with several facsimiles of depositions, and does 
much to correct the inevitably inaccurate impressions 
given by the selected summaries in the English Press. 
Certain details in it have been questioned, but no 
one who has not read this full report can venture to 
give an “ opinion ’’ on the matter which is anything but 
an uninstructed prejudice. Next month Gollancz is 
publishing an account of the trial by A. J. Cummings, 
one of the two English journalists who were granted 
permission to report it. It will be remembered that at 
the time Mr. Cummings’s reports were strikingly at 
variance with those of other correspondents. 


And Other ‘‘ Actualities ”’ 


“ Actualities ”’ is the general title under which Messrs. 
Constable include “ Socialisation and Transport,’”’ by 
the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison ”’ (7s. 6d.), a practical 
account of the organisation of socialised industries, with 
special reference to the London Passenger Transport 
Bill. This is the best book on practical politics which 
I have read for some time. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s 
Revolt of Women” (7s. 6d.; Rich & Cowan), which 
deals with the problems of family limitation, is valuable 
chiefly for the mass of statistics on the population 
question which are here collected in readable form for 
the first time. Mr. Fyte sees in over-population the 
source of all our evils—from the creation of a ‘‘ working- 
class ’’ and all the political bitterness which has sprung 
from it, to the economic breakdown which affects the 
whole world and the problems of individual nations. 

Another book which is a pioneer in its subject is 
Lieut.-Colonel J. S. Omond’s “ Parliament and the 
Army: 1642-1904” (10s. 6d.; Cambridge University 
Press), which has chosen for its text Professor Trevelyan’s 
remark that “it is no easy matter to reconcile the 
institution of a standing army with the genius of parlia- 
mentary and popular government, and the work was 
not done in a day."” Contemporary events make it un- 
necessary to comment on its topicality. 


History as it Should Not be Written 


The popular passion for popular biographies con- 
tinues. They are, I think, one of the symptoms that 
the capacity for reading anything other than journalism 
of some kind is rapidly failing. These short Lives 
are less ‘‘ Lives” than elongated obituary notices. 
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Sometimes they are written with epigrammatic irrever- 
ence, sometimes with embarrassing idolatry. The 
latest, falling in the latter category, is Mr. Clennell 
Wilkinson’s ‘ Richard Cceur-de-Lion”’ (5s.; Peter 
Davies), which seems to me important as a model of 
almost everything a history should not be. 

The book is sentimental. Is Richard the really only 
king we still talk about, “celebrating his exploits in 
rough music-hall song’’? Is his name “ still held in 
affectionate remembrance in every cottage home in 
England’’? In spite of 
Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, I 
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previous biography by James, an enormous mass of new 
material relevant to the Crusade had come to light. 
She did the great service of examining and tabulating 
this material. The task of her successors is to restore 
a balance. Richard of Aquitaine is more important 
than Richard Coeur de Lion and Richard I, King of 
England, is more important than either. That Mr. 
Clennell Wilkinson has “ paid frequent visits to Messina, 
Cyprus and the Holy Land”’ does not unfortunately 
counterbalance the fact that he seems insufficiently 

at home in the age in 


doubt it. The book is 
badly written. “In 1179 
—he being then aged 
twenty-one — Richard 
undertook his most impor- 
tant military enterprise 
up to date,” is typical of 
the style. The book shows 
a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the medieval 
background. The senti- 
mental heart of England 
had warmed to Richard 
in his absence. He was 
just the sporting type of 
king that English people 
adore but seldom get. 
That he should apparently 
have preferred to live in 
France was only an added 
attraction. The whole 
nation had fallen in love 
with him.’”’ Could anyone 
with even a_ superficial 
knowledge of the period 
have written such 
nonsense ? 

This insensibility to the 
background is perhaps the 
worse fault. Of, for 
instance, the scourging of 
Henry II as a penance for 
the murder of Becket 
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THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


“The Delicate Fire.’’ 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
Although the book also contains some poems and 
modern historical sketches, it is for the stories which 
reconstruct the world of antiquity, as only Mrs. Mitchi- 
son can, that it is important. 


“Towards Standards of Criticism.’? By F. R. 
(Wishart.) 


Dr. Leavis has here made a selection from, and supplied 
an introduction to various criticisms which appeared 
in ‘‘ The Calendar of Modern Letters,’ and which repre- 
sent literary criticism in the years 1925-27 at its best. 


“The Great Wall of China.’’ By Franz Kafka. 
(Martin Secker.) 


A collection of allegories, stories, fables, aphorisms 
representative of a writer of unusual power and ability. 


“Poems.’’ By Robert Graves. 5s. 
(Reviewed in these columns.) 


“Key Books of British Authors : 1600-1932.’’ 
By Andrew Block. 15s. 


A reference book which in addition to the title and 
format of the books, supplies quotations from criticisms 


“ The Home of Mankind.’’ 


Geography without tears for children of all ages. 


which his hero lived. A 
good historical biography 
should surely have under- 
standing of the back- 
ground, a_ sense of 
proportion and some 
glimmerings of style. 
“ Richard Coeur-de-Lion ” 
lacks them all. 

I mention this, not out 
of any disrespect to Mr. 
Clennell Wilkinson, whose 
talent in his own subjects 
is undoubted, but to call 
the attention of publishers 
to their responsibilities to 
the public. If these short 
biographies are popular 
enough to be written, they 
might at least be written 
by experts. 

A book on history, both 
valuable and amusing, is 
James Kemble’s “ Idols 
and Invalids” (6s.; 
Methuen), in which various 
great characters are 
diagnosed by a doctor, 
with results which must 
radically alter one’s esti- 
mate of many of them. 
Provided that the conclu- 
sions are not dispropor- 


By Naomi Mitchison. 


(Barker.) 


(Denis Archer.) 


By Hendrik van Loon. 


(which Mr. Chesterton 
gives, in modern terms, 

as ‘Cecil. Rhodes submitting to be horsewhipped 
by a Boer in St. Paul’s Cathedral as an apology 
for some indefensible death incidental to the Jameson 
Raid’), Mr. Clennell Wilkinson can comment faceti- 
ously.: ‘‘ After that—we read without surprise—he 
became severely ill.’ His picture of Richard in 
comparison with Philip of France on the one hand 
and John on the other, gives no indication that 
beside the great Statesman-King of France, Richard 
was little more than a headstrong freebooter, and that, 
both as military and political tactician, he was inferior 
to his much maligned brother. 

The book is moreover badly proportioned. Mr. 
Clennell Wilkinson is admittedly following Miss Nor- 
gate’s biography, but she at least had an excuse in 
devoting an excess of space to the Crusade. Between 
the publication of her book in 1924 and that of the 


tionately stressed, such 
analyses are extremely 
valuable. The tact that 


Charles I stammered painfully in his youth (though this is 
not one of Mr. Kemble’s examples), explains many things 
in the history of England for which neither political 
nor economic factors can account. In “Idols and 
Invalids’’ the most interesting case is that of the 
notorious Judge Jeffreys, whose cruelty has been 
usually accounted for on psychological grounds, but 
who during the “‘ Bloody Assize ’’ was, as Mr. Kemble 
shows, in a state of intense physical agony, from which 
he endeavoured to obtain temporary relief by excessive 
drinking. Here, for those who have found it difficult 
to reconcile the sensitive face of his portrait with the 
monster of historical legend, is a problem solved. 


Ruskin, the Man 


R. H. Wilenski, in “ John Ruskin” (15s. ; Faber), 
has applied the same method on a far larger scale to an 
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eminent Victorian. 
This: book will I 
imagine cause a 
bitter controversy, 
though, unlike the 
late Mr. Strachey’s 
iconoclastic essays, 
it is too well docu- 
mented to be 
explained away. 

The author states 

uncompromisin gly 


Harold Monro. 
great man and a 
genius—‘‘ I call him a great man in the sense that he 
was a good man whose goodness was on a scale to be 
of use to a great many people. And I call him a 
genius because, at his best, he displayed a great 
imaginative grasp of first principles, and refused to 
assume that a pretty blossom means a wholesome fruit.” 
The difficulty of dealing with men who are both great 
and possessed of genius is that democracy likes its idols 
to be made in its own image. Its idea of greatness is 
too often merely the infinite enlargement of the common- 
place. It dislikes facing the fact that usually genius 
has been incompatible with the domestic and social 
virtues, and moral eminence with conventional recti- 
tude. The really great man is almost invariably anti- 
social. 

There are bound therefore to be those who will assume 
that Mr. Wilenski’s dispassionate inquiry into Ruskin’s 
personal obsessions and his six attacks of madness are 
intended to belittle his ‘‘ greatness.’’ Nothing could 
be further from the truth. If indeed such a book were 
written merely as an exhibition of destructive cynicism, 
there would be no excuse for it. “‘ De mortiuis ... 
is a canon to be broken only by necessity. The necessity 
here is that an understanding of the varying state of 
Ruskin’s mental and bodily health is essential if his 
main position is to be seen among the incoherent contra- 
dictions in his published work. To know why he wrote 
as he did is to discover the meaning of what he 
wrote. 

One very important and non-controversial point 
which the author establishes is Ruskin’s position in the 
fifties. Far from being the Art-Dictator which he is 
generally represented, he was practically unknown, and 
it took for instance seven years to sell five hundred 
copies of “ The Stones of 
Venice.” 


” 


Life and the Artist 


The vexed, and probably 
unanswerable question of 
the relation of the artist to 
normal existence is referred 
to by Eric Gill, the sculptor, 
in his new book of essays, 
“Beauty Looks after Her- 
self’’ (7s. 6d.; Sheed & 
Ward) : 

“A fool may be a saint. 

A villain may be an 

artist. 


Leonard Huxley, 


the famous editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, who died last montb. 


that Ruskin was a 
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A fool may be a villain. 
A saint may be an artist. 
But a fool cannot be an artist, nor a villain a 
saint.” 
Which contains perhaps a clue to the matter. 

Consideration of these matters has been forced on 
those readers who, like myself, have been alternately 
amused and appalled by the latest product of the 
Lawrence-legend School, “‘ Lorenzo in Taos,”’ by Mabel 
Dodge Luhan (10s. 6d.; Martin Secker). Adopting 
Mr. Gill’s divisions, one might say that as Lawrence was 
unquestionably an artist he could not have been a fool, 
and as the more one reads of him, any evidence of 
sanctity becomes increasingly conspicuous by its 
absence, he was probably a villain. In other words, 
the more we are told about him by his admirers, the 
more he seems to approximate to the conventional type 
of villain-artist, of which Byron is the English model. 
It is without surprise that one learns from this book 
that he beat his wife and threw stones at her. Also the 
impression already made by previous portraits of his 
abysmal egotism, springing from a bad inferiority com- 
plex ; of his lack of faith; of his envy and spite and 
jealousy, and the general pettiness of his personal 
character, is confirmed. 

It is perfectly true of course that he was none the 
less a great artist for these things; nothing in his life 
can nullify the achievement of “‘ Sons and Lovers ”’ or 
of the “ Fantasia of the Unconscious’”’; nor should 
any contempt we may feel for the writer lessen our 
gratitude for the writing. But the idea of Lawrence as 
a prophet, as a species of latter-day Messiah, as even a 
Good Man, is now impossible. For this we can only 
be thankful. To take a pertinent parallel. It is suffi- 
cient for us that Burns should be a poet ;_ we should be 
justifiably indignant if we were called upon to listen 
with reverence while he expounded a doctrine for the 
regeneration of the race by excessive wine-bibbing. 
But it is ironical that Lawrence’s disciples should have 
written the books which finally discredit Lawrence’s 
“ teaching.” 


High Farce 


It should perhaps be added that Mrs. Luhan’s book 
is high farce—though that is probably not what she 
intended. ‘‘ Before I went to sleep at night, I drew 
myself all in to the core of my being where is a live, 
plangent force lying passive—waiting for direction. 
Becoming entirely that, moving with it, speaking with 
it, I leaped through space, joining myself to the central 
core of Lawrence, where he was in India, in Australia.’’ 
Or again: “I used to sit most of the time, sort of 
listening, before Lawrence came. After he came, he 
got me really doing things, washing floors and making 
bread and wearing aprons for a while. . . . One did not 
go out to things, one was part of them. The mountain, 
if anything, came to one, came into the house; one 
ate it with the cake. At least it seemed that way to 
me.” Or again: “ I had sent Lawrence a verse one 
morning in October : 

““* My soul is a pool of silent sleep, 
Deathly dark and deep, 
Until you come, then straight away 
The gold and silver fishes leap.’ 


Well, my soul had gone to sleep again.” 
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Perhaps, after all, Lawrence was more sinned against 
than sinning. 

Another Lawrence book published last month was 
“Lawrence and Apocalypse,” by Helen Corke”’ (5s. ; 
Heinemann), who was an elementary school teacher 
with him in Croydon from 1909 to 1912: ‘‘ We touched 
and parted, and went separately for eighteen years. In 
the eighteenth year David died, they say. Either I 
have not yet learned or have forgotten what such death 
signifies to him who suffers it. We knew so well, he and 
I, the subtler manifestations of death, the intermingling 
of the potencies of growth. We knew that we died and 
were born daily, our days having an individual measure. 
But he was ever willing, as I reluctant, to forget yester- 
day.’ It is difficult to escape the inference that the 
authoress is the original of Miriam, and it is this fact 
which lends interest to the book—a criticism of Law- 
rence’s view of the Book of Revelation, which in any case 
was so wide of the mark as to be scarcely worth refuting. 


The Virtues of Selection 


Except for scholars who “ study ’’ English literature, 
it is usually unnecessary to read the complete works of 
any poet. There is among the gold too much dross ; 
and the time devoted to reading the inferior versifying of 
one master would be better employed in selecting the 
best work of three or four. From the classics most 
people manifest this virtue of selection; from con- 
temporary work, they cannot. Thus it is that in Law- 
rence’s ‘‘ Last Poems” (ros. 6d.; Martin Secker), a 
considerable amount of rubbish is printed simply 
because it happened to exist in manuscript, and his 
admirers thought it should be treated with the utmost 
respect. In these poems, says Mr. Richard Aldington, 
who has edited them, Lawrence “ followed his fluid ego 
to the verge of dissolution.’’ For to him “ writing was 
just a part of living. Take it or leave it.”’ 

In other words, Lawrence kept an introspective diary. 
His egotism was neither more nor less than any other 
diarist, and the calibre of his mind during those last 
dreadful days was such that a great deal of it should, 
like the work of other diarists, have remained private. 
It was only when he reasserted his right as an artist to 
impose form and order and thought on the meanderings 
of his “ fluid ego ’’—as in the lovely “ Ship of Death ’’— 
that his work should have been given to the world. 

“The Collected Poems of Harold Monro”’ (8s. 6d. ; 
Cobden-Sanderson) illustrate the reverse side of this 
necessity to select. Monro during his life was known 
chiefly by occasional pieces which appeared in antholo- 
gies, such as “ Children of Love’’ and “ Milk for the 
Cat.”’* These gave inevitably a wrong impression of his 
work, which can now be rectified only by reading it as a 
whole and watching the development of hisart and vision. 
He will survive probably by his last and greatest poem, 
“ Bitter Sanctuary.”” ‘‘ This one poem must at least,”’ 
writes T. S. Eliot in his critical introduction, “‘demonstrate 
that Monro’s vision of life was different from that of any 
of his contemporaries. . . . In the end [his work] will 
remain because, like every other good poet, he has not 
simply done something better than anyone else, but 
done something that no one else has done at all.”’ 

Mr. Peter Quennell has selected and prefaced an 
anthology, “‘ Aspects of Seventeenth Century Verse”’ (6s. ; 


Jonathan Cape), 
in which he _ has 
divided the chosen 
poems’ into 
selections headed, 
“ Lyrical,” “‘Meta- 
physical’’ and 
““Devotional.’’ 
The book is a 
better introduc- 
tionthan a 
summary, and 
more useful for 
“ popularising ” 
a period than for directing critical sensibility. 


Hamilton Fyfe. 


New Poems 


The most important book of poems published last 
month was a slim volume by Robert Graves—“ Poems : 
1930-1933 (5s.; Arthur Barker)—which contains in 
accessible form the work which appeared two years ago 
in the limited edition, ““To Whom Else ?”’ (reviewed 
at the time in these notes), with some additional poems. 
They show Mr. Graves as one of the foremost of con- 
temporary poets, and a second reading confirmed my 
first impression that “ Largesse to the Poor ”’ is a great 
achievement which deserves, if it does not demand 
survival. Mr. Graves has made in it two alterations 
from the original printing, one of which, ‘“ might-be- 
worse ”’ for “‘ better or worse ”’ is an undoubted improve- 
ment, and the other, “‘ I asked as pilgrim’s due ”’ instead 
of “T place by place foreknew ”’ is debatable. 


Some ‘‘ Bookman ’’ Contributors 
The amount of interesting books which were published 
last month was so large (in some months it is almost 
impossible to find a book which one really wants to read) 
that I regret to say that I had time for only one novel. 
It was the first novel by Edgar Holt—whose name will 
be familiar to readers of this magazine—entitled “‘ Quick 
Work " (7s. 6d. ; Eldon), and is a light, humorous story 
with no pretensions to be anything else, but containing 
incidentally some good character drawing. Mr. Francis 
Watson (the “ Procrustes ’’ of THE BooKMAN Crossword) 
has written a Life of Rabelais, to be published by Lovat 
Dickson on June 19th; Mr. Collin Brooks has just 
completed ‘‘a psychological study of economics,” 
named tentatively ‘‘ The Growth of Discontent,’’ which 
Routledge is publishing ; and Mr. J. R. Glorney Bolton, 
a friend of the Indian leader, is finishing a Life 
of Gandhi. Mr. Hugh 
Kingsmill is at work on a 
new Life of Dr. Johnson ; 
Mr. Philip Lindsay’s novel 
on Henry VIII, entitled 
“Enter the King,” is due 
from Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson next month, and is 
certain to be widely read ; 
and Mr. Hesketh Hubbard 
has been chosen to deliver 
the Cantor Lectures at the 
Royal Society of Arts in 

the autumn. 
HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


Edgar Holt. 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 
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A CENTURY OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 
By Kenneth Ingram 


T is doubtful whether the Tractarian leaders, whose 
centenary is being celebrated this year, foresaw 
all the phases through which their movement would 
pass, The message which they preached to the Church 
of England was a call to shake herself free from the 
spiritual lethargy, the prosperous worldliness and the 
Erastian fetters by 
which she had 
become imprisoned. 
It was a call to 
return to that High 
Church tradition 
which had _ never 
been entirely lost, 
but which at the 
beginning of the 
nineteenth century 
was dormant enough 
to be ineffective. 
The High Church 
tradition involved 
a revival of sacra- 
mental doctrine, of 
Catholic discipline 
and order, and it 
involved also a 
conception of the 
Church as a spiritual 
entity which must 
be kept free from 
State interference. 
Indeed it insisted 
that the Church 
possessed an 
authority altogether 
superior to that of 
the temporalty. It 
was the old tradi- 
tion for which Laud 
and Hooker and 
the Non-Jurors had 
stood, although by 
an irony of circumstance the Non-Jurors had found 
themselves conscientiously forced into schism for 
political reasons. 

The eighteenth century had seen the rise of the 
Evangelical Movement, and in his history of the Trac- 
tarian Movement * Bishop Knox draws an admirable 
picture of its activities, as also of the conditions against 
which it was forced to contend. He regards the 
Evangelicals as having “ wrought a change, a revival of 
spiritual life, unprecedented since the time of the Refor- 
mation.” He is probably justified in criticising the 
unfavourable attitude which the Tractarians adopted 
towards them. But he fails to recognise that the 
Evangelicals had no organic theory of the Church to 
propound and no contribution therefore to make to 
the Church, as a body, in the crisis with which she 
was then confronted. They were concerned with the 


* “The Tractarian Movement, 1833-1845.” 


By Bishop 
E. A. Knox, D.D. 10s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


Edward Bouverie Pusey. 
By permission of the National Portrait Gallery. 
(From the drawing by G. Richmond in the National Portrait Gallery.) 
From “ Pusey,’ by Rev. Leonard Prestige (Philip Allan). 


preaching of individual conversion ; their witness was 
that of individual piety; they impressed the world 
mainly by the generous humanitarianism of their 
works. But they had no message for the Church as a 
corporate entity. Had the Evangelical Revival alone 
held the field and had the Tractarian Movement never 
arisen, Christianity 
in this country 
might have been 
unaffected, but the 
Church of England 
would probably 
have crumbled. 

The Erastian 
policy of the 
Hanoverian states- 
men was not 
inspired by anti- 
clerical motives. 
On the contrary, 
it was conceived 
for the purpose of 
strengthening the 
Church—as a_ bul- 
wark against the 
encroaching tide of 
revolution which 
was flowing in from 
the French shore. 
In this country 
revolution took no 
more violent form 

. than the rise of the 
middle classes, the 
overthrow of aris- 
tocratic domination 
and the power of the 
squirearchy. But 
the Established 
Church had become 
so nearly identified 
with the old privi- 

leges, her bishops were so fabulously wealthy and her 
clergy so generally opposed to reform that she might 
easily have gone under with the ancient order. In the 
popular eye there was no greater champion against 
progress than the episcopate. Still more serious for 
the Church was the spiritual deadness which permeated 
her. She possessed no independent voice, her Convoca- 
tions had been silenced for over a hundred years, her 
primate was solemnly rebuked by William IV for having 
dared to vote against his government in the House of 
Lords. Her bishops were burnt in effigy by the reform 
mobs. Dr. Arnold was not the only prophet who 
openly declared that she would shortly cease to exist. 
Bishop Knox sees the Tractarian case only as an 
attempt to restore clericalism, and therefore a movement 
whose logical end was Rome, where clericalism is con- 
sistently possible. But although no one feared liberalism 
and reform more than the Oxford leaders, it remains true 
that the Tractarians became the instrument whereby 
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it was possible for the Church of England to survive 
in that middle-class regime which reform created. 
If a Church is to function in all the social changes of 
national life, if indeed she is to bear independent witness 
to the nation in all the phases of its life, she must 
remain an independent entity. Nor do the subsequent 
fortunes of the Anglo-Catholic Movement bear out 
Bishop Knox’s contention. In spite of its apparent 
approximations to Roman Catholicism in its doctrinal 
and ceremonial features, in spite of Newman’s secession 
and the drift to Rome which set in for many subsequent 
years, in spite of the bitter opposition and suspicion 
which it excited in the popular mind as “ Romanism 
in masquerade,”’ the Anglo-Catholic Movement embedded 
itself securely in the Anglican system. It did not end 
in a Roman landslide. To-day it is no nearer, and on 
the whole farther from Rome than in the time of Ward 
and Oakeley. 

The Ritualist phase of the Movement was in many 
respects a curious development. The Tractarians were 
eminently theologians: the Ritualists were not. For 
the most part they were mission priests who were carry- 
ing out in practice what they believed to be the impli- 
cations of the principles preached by Newman, Keble 
and Pusey. They were enthusiasts burning with a fiery 
zeal. Their theology was simple, they had neither 
time nor inclination for criticism. Dolling, Lowder, 
Machonochie, Stewart Headlam, Stanton, Wainwright— 
and countless others whose names are too numerous to 
mention—created live Catholic centres, generally in 
slum districts, and gave their lives to the cause which 
inspired them. They aroused an opposition which in 
these more apathetic days is almost incredible. Orgies 
of rioting took place Sunday after Sunday in their 
churches, and legal prosecution resulted in sending five 
of them to prison. The bishops proved themselves 
altogether incapable of dealing with this awkward 
phenomenon. The bishops disliked and _ suspected 
Anglo-Catholic motives, but they deplored the hooligan 
disorders which those motives helped to create. When 
Magee, subsequently Archbishop of York and an Irish 
Protestant by conviction, paid a visit to St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, he was asked what he had seen. ‘I have seen 
something which can never be put down,” he replied. 
Had the bishops of those days been far-sighted enough 
to place themselves at the head of this Movement so 
as to recognise and regulate it, many of their later 
difficulties would have been avoided. This was too 
genuine a religious revival to submit to suppression 
or discouragement. It was a fire which could not be 
quenched, and it was exactly the kind of enthusiasm 
to stir up uncomfortable problems for the official 
episcopal mind. Anglo-Catholicism rapidly widened 
into a number of isolated centres where the parish 
priest had himself to interpret what he conceived to be 
the Catholic law, and where he frequently defied the 
ruling of his diocesan. The Movement had become a 
flood which swept away many of the landmarks which 
the English Church had regarded as sacred. It 
awakened new loyalties. Many an Anglo-Catholic 


pioneer, in his struggle with vice and poverty, intro- 
duced socialist sympathies into the ecclesiastical 
outlook which would have shocked the old-fashioned 
High Churchman and the original Tractarians beyond 
measure. 
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Canon Wilfrid Knox, in “ The Development of 
Modern Catholicism,’’* is concerned with a subject much 
more vital to the future of Anglo-Catholicism than any 
of the issues with which his father deals. Valuable as 
is Bishop Knox’s estimate of early nineteenth century 
conditions and thought, his standpoint is obtrusively 
partisan. His work is useful as an historical survey, 
but it is irrelevant to present-day questions. For the 
Movement has drifted far beyond Tractarian concep- 
tions. Modern biblical criticism was unknown to the 
Oxford leaders; they were satisfied with a rigid and 
almost fundamentalist orthodoxy. Canon Knox for the 
first time tells the story of Anglo-Catholic reactions to 
that criticism. He traces that evolution which is 
marked by the name of Gore, by “ Lux Mundi” and 
“Essays Catholic and Critical.” To Liddon and the 
older stalwarts this more liberal theology was nothing 
short of heresy. Liddon felt to his dying day that Gore 
had betrayed the pass. And yet it is to Gore more than 
to anyone else that Anglo-Catholicism owes its perman- 
ence to-day. 

The significance of the liberal development is that it 
gave Anglo-Catholicism an intellectual background. 
It is probably true that every movement is ultimately 
tested by the kind of mind which it produces. The 
simple rigidity of Tractarian theology could never have 
stood the storm. The splendid missionary virility ot 
the Ritualists must eventually have evaporated without 
the rational foundations which the liberal Anglo- 
Catholics began to lay. The implications of Canon 
Knox’s book are of peculiar value to those who are con- 
cerned with the religious future of this country, for the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement is entering upon an interest- 
ing period of its story. It has come to the cross-roads 
On the one hand it is represented by those who rely 
on the Roman theory of authority, whose aim is to 
approximate Anglican belief and practice to Roman 
Catholic standards, who desire, as Bishop Knox would 
say, to restore clerical dominance and the romanticism 
of medievalism. On such grounds there is little future 
for Anglo-Catholicism. Rome already supplies that 
demand, and supplies it far more effectually than any 
Anglican organisation could hope to do. But Canon 
Knox and Mr. Vidler reveal the presence of this newer 
school in Anglo-Catholic ranks, whose purpose is to 
show that Catholicism is not necessarily dependent on 
the Roman mentality. A new and modern Catholicism 
could be evolved, a Catholicism which, though reverent 
to tradition, though capable of providing the Catholic 
devotional atmosphere, the dignities of Catholic worship 
and the Catholic rule of life, is nevertheless intellectually 
modern, ready to avail itself of modern scientific research, 
and to avoid those commitments of ad hoc infallibility 
which most young men and women find incredible. 
The creation of a modern liberal Catholicism is an 
adventure, beset with perils, and anathema to certain 
types of mind. But its opportunities are manifold. 
It is the religion for which thousands of people are 
asking. It is working to effect a synthesis of ancient 
tradition and modern thought, to reinterpret the Old 
Faith to the contemporary environment. Those who 
are anxious to discover whether such an attempt is 
feasible must be referred to Canon Knox’s book. 


* “ The Development of Modern Catholicism.”’ 


By Wilfrid L. 
Knox and A. R. Vidler. tos. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 
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WITHOUT LITERATURE 


By J. R. Glorney Bolton 


The literary reputation of the Oxford Movement is 
probably undeserved. Ever since the publication of the 
** Apologia pro Vita Sua ’’ Newman has been venerated as 
a great stylist—‘‘ the greatest of all the stylists of the 
nineteenth century.”’ Yet he who cares to read the 
University sermons will find passages equal to the happier 
flights of the ‘“‘ Apologia,’’ while he who browses over the 
less known Littlemore sermons will find them even better 
than the University sermons. Newman was at his best 


The Bad Old Days. 


From “ The People’s Book of the Oxford Movement,” 
by C. B. Mortlock (Skeffington). 


among simple people—a fact which puzzled Oxford con- 
temporaries, who did not understand why he should content 
himself with the company of the priests at the Edgbaston 
Oratory, none of whom had his intellectual calibre or 
distinction. 

Newman never preached such good sermons when he 
became a convert to Rome. Yet it is to this long and 
wearisome post-Anglican period that the ‘ Apologia ”’ 
belongs. The ‘“ Apologia’’ is spoilt because it is polem- 
ical. Newman argues and explains. He has, however 
carefully concealed, the itch of the convert to convert. If 
he had been born of Roman parents the artist in him 
would have had freer play. Not without just cause did Mr. 
Shane Leslie number Newman among his ‘“‘Sublime failures.”’ 

The faults of the ‘‘ Apologia ’’ are magnified in the minor 
literature of the Oxford Movement. It suffers, as Tract XC 
suffers, from the fact that it is contentious and rebellious 
and dogmatic. It had behind it immense learning. Edward 
Bouverie Pusey—five years younger than Thomas Carlyle— 
left his Oxford college for a long stay in Germany. He met 
in Berlin the finest Hebrew scholars of the age. Before 
long—such was his industry and intellectual grasp—he 
was conferring with the Hebrew scholars on equal terms. 
He came back to Oxford. Germany it seemed had nothing 
more to give him. Yet how rich in comparison was the 
ore mined in Germany by Thomas Carlyle. 

The emancipated environment in which we now live—or 
imagine we live—was being carved for us by easygoing 
theologians like Lord Melbourne’s nominee to the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity at Oxford—Hampden—who would 
explain away the Creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
secularise the universities. If this work had not been 
checked, the Church of England to-day would have supplied 
sinecures for an educated class of professional men. Mr. 


H. G. Wells might have been a rural dean and Mr. Aldous 
Huxley a prebend. Our thinking men would be given 
an economic protection now reserved for those who have 
completed their theological course at Cuddesdon or Lincoln. 
There would be less talent wasted upon the whims and 
prejudices of Press Lords and their news editors. Newman, 
Pusey and Keble saw the trend of liberalism with a clarity 
that did credit to their intelligence. The secularisation 
of the Oxford colleges meant in the long run the secularisation 
of the Church ; and as loyal churchmen they determined 
to oppose the trend. 

It is no mere accident that Keble’s sermon on National 
Apostasy was delivered within a year of the Reform Bill ; 
and no mere accident that it was delivered within a few 
months of the death of Sir Walter Scott, whose novels 
Newman knew intimately. There was bound to be an 
unbroken line of Romanticists rebelling against the radical 
spirit. Only when Romanticism became theological it 
ceased to be romantic. Pusey was erudite but dry. Who 
could not forgive the future Archbishop Whately for 
writing: ‘“‘ I very much doubt between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for my boy. Oxford, which I should otherwise 
prefer on many accounts, has at present two-thirds of the 
steady-reading men, Rabbinists, i.e. Puseyites” ? And 
when the fox-hunting Wilberforce became Bishop of 


.Oxford and tried in advance to win the sympathy of 


Canon Pusey, he was a little perturbed to hear that 
Pusey’s attitude to Tract XC had been justified by “ the 
acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas.’”” The Oxford Move- 
ment at least never succeeded in making the lives of the 
saints good reading, though in later years Sabine Baring- 
Gould was to try his best. 

Of all the figures of the Oxford Movement, Keble was 
probably the most detached and the one who might have 
been the best fitted for giving the movement its literary 
distinction. After all he was once the Professor of Poetry. 
Yet how many of us read the ‘“‘ Lyra Apostolica’’ with 
genuine enjoyment? Fifty years ago there were many 
virtuous maidens who could recite these words : 

“They say, who know the life divine, 
And upward gaze with eagle eyne, 
That by each golden crown on high, 
Rich with celestial jewelry, 

Which for our Lord’s redeemed is set, 
There hangs a radiant coronet, 

All gemm’d with pure and living light 
Too dazzling for a sinner’s sight, 
Prepared for virgin souls, and them 
Who seek the martyr’s diadem.” 


Yet this idea had been expressed long ago in the prose 
of Jeremy Taylor, which is richer than the versifying of 
Keble: “. . . that little coronet or special reward which God 
hath prepared (extraordinary and besides the great Crown 
of all faithful souls) for those who have not defiled them- 
selves with women, but follow the Virgin Lamb for ever.”’ 

The leaders of the Oxford Movement believed themselves 
to be literary men. Oxford dons always do. But, for a 
long time at least, the non-theological graduate was able 
to view them with detachment. Not every undergraduate 
was hushed into silence at the passing of Newman in the 
High. At the most the leaders were 


men whose sway 

And known authority of office served 

To set our minds on edge, and did no more.” 
And a half contemptuous amusement lingered on the 
Continent long after Gladstone had won the sympathy and 
friendship of Dollinger. Said Pius the Ninth to Lady 
Frederick Cavendish: ‘‘M. Gladstone est Pousséiste, 
n’est-ce pas ?”’ 

“ Oui, Saint Pére, et moi aussi.’”” But then Anglicanism 
itself amused Pius the Ninth; for it was he who greeted 
the Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar with the words: “I 
believe, my Lord, I am in your Diocese.” 
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The conditions which brought the vision of a supra- 
national Church were rooted in English nationalism and 
were consequently misunderstood abroad. It was one 
thing to ask that the Church of England should cease to be 
protestant, and another to ask that it should cease to 
protest. And it was not until the Oxford Movement ceased 
to protest that it produced fine literature. For its first 
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literary masterpiece—it cannot legitimately claim the 
** Apologia ’’—was Dean Church’s “ History of the Oxford 
Movement.’’ The Movement attained dignity and repose 
only when it was seen in perspective. This after all was 
natural. It was not until Elizabeth had made the methods 
of the ‘“‘ Via Media ’”’ thoroughly understood that Hooker’s 
** Ecclesiastical Polity ’’ loomed into the literary firmament, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
By Norah Nicholls 


The bibliography of the Oxford Movement is rich, and 
an interesting collection could be built up on this subject 
alone. Within the space of this article, only the key books 
of the Movement can be described, but the collector of 
imagination and ingenuity will find no difficulty in 
moulding the skeleton to a rich, voluptuous whole of 
ample proportions. High prices will not be asked for most 
of the items, but many will be difficult to come upon. The 
intending collector should visit Pusey House at Oxford, 
where a fine library has been assembled ; he should also 
study the theological catalogues issued from time to 
time by such booksellers as Blackwell of Oxford, Charles 
Higham and Foyles of London and many others. 

The book that leaps into the layman’s mind in connec- 
tion with the Movement is undoubtedly Newman's 
“Apologia pro Vita Sua.’’ First published in weekly 
parts as a reply to Charles Kingsley’s attacks (notably in 
the pamphlet, ‘‘ What then does Dr. Newman mean ?"’}, 
it appeared in book form in 1864. In 1865 it was re- 
published under the title, ‘‘ History of My Religious 
Opinions,”’ with the passages referring to Kingsley omitted. 
In subsequent editions the old title was retained, and in 
1913 both editions were combined, together with the two 
appendices of the French translation (1866), and with the 
pamphlets which preceded and evoked the ‘ Apologia.” 
Between 1868 and 1881 a collected edition of Newman's 
works was published in thirty-six volumes. Voluminous 
as this was, it was incomplete, and ‘‘ Cardinal Newman's 
Works: 1874-1921,’’ with index by J. Rickaby, in forty 
volumes, is now recognised as the definitive edition. ‘‘ The 
Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman during his 
Life in the English Church. With a brief autobiography,” 
was published in 1891. Edited by Anne Mozley, sister of 
J. B. (one of the prime movers in the Crusade and connected 
by marriage with Newman himself), this book, though 
necessarily limited in scope by its neglect of the Roman 
career of its subject, has formed the basis for all subsequent 
works, such as W. Barry’s ‘‘ Cardinal Newman ”’ (1904), 
(revised edition, 1927); N. J. D. White’s ‘ John Henry 
Newman ”’ (1925); B. Newman's “ Cardinal Newman: A 
Biographical and Literary Study ”’ (1925); J. J. Reilly’s 
‘“Newman as Man of Letters’ (1925); and ‘‘ Newman 


Apologiste,’’ by J. D. Folghera (1927), translated into 
English as ‘‘Newman’s Apologetic’’ by P. Hereford 
in 1929. 


Another book which must be purchased at the start is 
‘“ Lyra Apostolica,’’ the poems or hymns of which were 
originally published month by month in the British Magazine 
and issued in book form in 1836. The volume contained one 
hundred and seventy-nine poems, of which Newman was 
responsible for one hundred and nine (including ‘“ Lead, 
kindly Light ’’). The other contributors, all enthusiasts of 
the new order, were John Keble, Isaac Williams, J. W. 
Bowden, R. I. Wilberforce and R. H. Froude, brother of the 
historian and biographer of Carlyle. An edition under the 
editorship of Dr. H. S. Holland and Canon Beeching 
(afterwards Dean of Norwich) was published in 1899, 
and a further critical edition (with introduction by 
Dr. Holland) appeared in ‘‘ The Library of Devotion ”’ 
(Methuen, tg01). ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ’’ (1866)— 
perhaps as well or even better known than the 
‘* Apologia ’’—contained the famous “ Praise to the 
Holiest in the height,’ written long after its author 
had joined the Roman Church. ‘ Verses on Various 


Occasions ’’ (1868) includes most of the poems in ‘“ Lyra 
Apostolica ’’ and ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.” 

So far we have concentrated on Newman, but it should 
not be forgotten that Keble was the inspirer and the 
historical founder of the Movement. More important 
from the point of view of the bookman, he was the best- 
seller. His ‘‘ Christian Year,’’ published anonymously in 
1827, ran into one hundred and fifty-eight editions in less 
than fifty vears, and is still piling up edition on edition. 
‘“ New every morning is the love’ and “ Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear’”’ are the best-known hymns in the 
collection. John Mason Neale, founder of the Cambridge 
Camden Society and author of ‘‘ History of the Holy Eastern 
Church,’’ two volumes (1847), (republished in five volumes, 
1873), followed Keble in the hymn tradition. Ninety-four 
of his hymns were included in the “‘ Hymnal Noted,”’ which 
appeared in two parts (1852 and 1854). ‘“‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern ’”’ (1861) is a concentrate of the work of 
the religious versifiers of the Movement, and is better 
known than the ‘ People’s Hymnal” (1867), the 
““Hymnary ”’ (1870) and the “‘ English Hymnal,” compiled 
by a committee of clergymen and laymen in 1906. 

No sketch however brief could neglect to mention the 
** Tracts for the Times,”’ the first of which, by Newman, was 
issued on September gth, 1833. Entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on 
the Ministerial Commission, respectfully addressed to the 
Clergy,’ it consisted of a four-page leaflet, and was pub- 
lished at one penny. The first three Tracts bear the same 
date, and others followed rapidly. Written by Newman, 
Keble, Froude and later by John Bowden, a friend of 
Newman’s undergraduate days, and men like Palmer and 
Perceval, who had previously disapproved of the idea, they 
were at first published anonymously. Tract No. 18 was 
written by Dr. Pusey, at that time Professor and Canon of 
Christ Church, and later Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford. Through him, according to Newman, “ the whole 
character of the Tracts was changed. They became longer, 
more weighty and elaborate.’’ The whole collection, ninety 
in all, was published in book form in six volumes (1834-41). 

The amount of work carried out by the Tractarians 
was almost unbelievable. ‘‘ The Library of the Fathers 
of the Holy Catholic Church anterior to the Division 
of the East and West,’’ which took almost fifty years 
to complete (1838-85), began under the joint editorship 
of Keble, Newman and Pusey, and continued with 
C. Marriott as editor until his death in 1857. A com- 
plete list of the Library, with the translator and editor of 
each volume (forty-eight in all), is printed as an appendix 
to Chapter xviii of Liddon’s ‘‘ Life of Dr. Pusey ”’ (1893-97). 
‘“* Lives of the English Saints ’’ was suggested by Newman, 
but he ceased to be editor after the first two volumes. 

In addition to the few books mentioned in this short 
article, there were numerous works on Liturgy and Cere- 
monial. Old documents were reprinted, handbooks of 
devotion were compiled, sermons were printed. 

A vast literature has grown round the subject up to the 
present day. For the history of the Movement, Dean 
Church’s ‘‘ The Oxford Movement—Twelve Years: 1833- 
1845,’ published in 1891, is still invaluable (a masterly 
sketch of events and dramatis personae is included in 
Lytton Strachey’s study of Cardinal Manning in ‘‘ Eminent 
Victorians ’’); for the bibliography, the list of authors and 
works given in Volume XII of the “* Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ is valuable but not complete. 
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A RELIGIOUS REFORMER OF THE ANCIENTS 
Akhenaton, Pharaoh of Egypt, The Sun Worshipper 


By Llewelyn Powys 


** Still we hear it— 
Clear, immortal, undying— 
The old sweet chant 
Of those who worship the Sun!” 


ESTERDAY I unearthed a remarkable ammonite 
in a Dorset sea-coast cliff. The noonday sun 
was sh:ining bright upon the circular whorls of the fossil, 
the formation of which suggested that I had uncovered 
a ram’s horn of enormous 
proportions which, through 
the passing of long geo- 
logical ages, had become 
ossified. Ulysses might well 
have escaped from the cave 
of Polyphemus clinging to 
the golden-fleeced belly of 
an animal whose neck had 
been strong enough to 
support such armour. As 
I examined the stone with 
the sunlight illuminating 
each crevice of its surface, 
there came to my mind the 
record of an ancient war 
between two gods. The 
name of the fossil I looked 
at was derived, I knew, from 
the Egyptian deity whose 
symbol was a ram’s horn. 

Thirty-three hundred 
centuries have gone by since 
Akhenaton challenged the 
power of the priests of 
Thebes, whose superstitions 
were especially associated 
with Ammon. In early 
times the human race was 
prone to explain the 
inexplicable with super- 
natural imaginings. As 
man’s brain developed, separating him further and 
further from the beasts of the field, his unexercised 
intelligence followed naturally enough the easiest and 
simplest paths suggested—paths of irrational inference. 
To look at the mummified skulls of the early Egyptians, 
so narrow, so hare-like in shape, is to realise in a flash 
how inevitable was this period of ghostly assumptions. 
The unexpected intrusion of the natural worship of 
Akhenaton out of all theoretic time-sequence, is one of 
the most startling happenings in the story of religious 
growth. 

The Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty had come 
to attribute their military success to the strong arm 
of Ammon. It was, they thought, through the roaring 
of Ammon, the great god of Thebes, that Egyptian 
suzerainty had been advanced into the heart of Syria. 
Amonhotep I had not hesitated to appropriate to his 
own personal use the awtul syllables of the god’s name, 


Akhenaton. 
(British Museum.) 


while Thothmes III ascribed his military successes to 
Ammon’s partiality. 

The origin of Akhenaton’s revolutionary views 
remains obscure. Some have suggested that his mind 
was influenced by his mother, the celebrated dowager 
queen, who may have had first-hand knowledge of the 
various cults of the Syrian Adon, or Adonis as he was 
known in Greece ; others would have us believe that 
the new faith was at first a 
mere matter of statecraft, 
by means of which the 
young Pharaoh hoped to 
free the throne from the 
irksome thraldom of an 
exacting hierarchy. Those 
of us however who read 
with understanding the 
religious sayings of the 
epoch, will soon become con- 
vinced that this interlude 
of philosophic monotheism, 
born out of due time, owed 
its existence above every- 
thing to the spiritual genius 
of this most interesting and 
original of all the Pharaohs. 
“The words of Ra are before 
me. . . . My august father 
[God] taught me their 
essence and revealed them 
to me.... They were 
known in my heart, opened 
to my face. I under- 
stood.” The death-mask 
of Akhenaton confirms this, 
the withered shell of his 
countenance being eloquent 
still ot his soul’s profound 
yearning. Indeed it was 
his sensitive response -to 
religious feeling, in its deeper and more refined aspects, 
which caused him to recoil so violently from the crude 
conceptions prevailing in Egypt—prevailing in that 
ancient nest out of which all priestly tribes of the world 
have sprung. 

Akhenaton found it incredible that the secret of life 
could centre about a God of terrible judgments, a God 
of war. This “ great one of visions,” with the quick 
insight of a prophet, sought the Deity on a more spiritual 
plane, sought him in the reality behind reality, in that 
sphere “ whose centre is everywhere and circumference 
nowhere.” 

Men of science to-day assure us that if God exists, 
His influence is to be found in that margin of physical 
sub-atomic matter, which may be likened to a veritable 
Merlin’s circle of mystery, out of the reach of man’s 
sense observation. Akhenaton in his philosophy found 
God in this area. This absolute “ behind the sun” to 
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which he renders homage is the absolute which we con- 
ceive behind the group waves, behind matter. But 
Akhenaton was not only a religious prophet—he was 
an artist and poet also, and in moments of inspiration 
he was able to see God’s shadow upon the waters of the 
Nile, was able to hear his breath amid the bland flowers 
of his pleasure-garden at noon. “ Thy love is great 
and large. Thou fillest the two lands of Egypt with 
Thy love.” 

In a subtle manner he seems to have identified 
Aton, a word ultimately derived from Adon (the sink- 
ing sun), with Ra-Horakhti (the ancient sun-god of 
Heliopolis), until by the end of his reign ‘‘ The Aton” 
stood alone as the one and only God for whom the disc 
of the sun was taken as the outward and visible sign. 
Akhenaton was the first man to apprehend the immortal 
secret that God is where poetry is; is present in the 
rustling leaves of amorous date palms; is present in 
the depths of tropical oceans, where unnamed fish seek 
for their meat with blank, patient stare; is present 
with the calf as it frolics in a field of scarlet poppies ; is 
confederate with the light waves of the furthest nebule 
turned red with travel and age. 

So inimical were the Theban priests, and so sottish 
were the common people to his new religion, that 
Akhenaton took the drastic and dramatic step of 
abandoning the capital city and founding another royal 
city, “ The City of the Horizon of Aton,” farther up 
the Nile, some hundred and sixty miles above where 
the city of Cairo now stands. 

There, in a lovely valley on the eastern bank of the 
great stream, protected by high escarpments, temple, 
palace, and villa rose up to the glory of Aton. In this 
happy holiday city, the old sacerdotal necrophiliastic 
beliefs were largely superseded, and men and women, 
boys and girls were taught, with minds free and bodies 
free, to worship the creative force in spirit and in truth. 
The new temples were constructed with altars open 
to the sunshine, and upon these altars sacrifices were 
made without bloodshed ; vegetables, fruit, and flowers 
being substituted for animal, for human flesh. In his 
decorations Akhenaton introduced a completely new 
form of art, a strange art, spontaneous and at the same 
time archaic; while for the first time in the history 
of Egypt a Pharaoh is portrayed moving freely amongst 
his people. A twilight hour had fallen upon Amon. 
Peace and goodwill towards men had come to Egypt, 
And it is to be noticed that in the frescoes the “ prisoner 
and captives’ are no longer being despitefully treated. 

““O tremulous hope! O large escape 
From the intolerable oppressors ! 


O bent and bowed resume your shape, 
And dispossess the dispossessers.”’ 


From various sources we gather that the population 
of the City of the Horizon passed its hours in a manner 
at once simple and sophisticated. There is a butterfly 
delicacy about the life of this Utopia of antiquity that has 
never been equalled. “‘ There is no poverty for him 
who has set thee, oh Aton, in his heart. It is impossible 
for such a one to say ‘Oh that I had.’” Always we 
see Akhenaton, this young intellectual Pharaoh, repre- 
sented under a halo of physical and spiritual grace. In 
happy guise we see him driving abroad in his chariot 
with Nefertiti, his darling, his heart’s root, at his side. 
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Carelessly he curbs his two mettlesome horses while 
she lifts her head to kiss his lips, as a bird flutters for 
a moment before settling upon an overhanging bough. 
We see him reclining at a feast, the table heaped with 
fruit and flowers, and his little handmaid daughters, 
so precious to him, standing by with pretty offerings. 
It is small wonder his oath of favourite use was “ As 
my heart is happy in the Queen and her children,” 
or that he alluded to Nefertiti as ‘‘ Mistress of my 
happiness at hearing whose voice the King rejoices.” 
All the harsh values of the world were reversed in this 
favoured city, beauty and happiness being recognised 
as the twin aims of life. On every side the refined 
esthetic tastes of the King were reflected: in the 
cobras that decorated the lintels of his airy halls, in 
the lotus flowers about the capitals of the tall columns, 
in the coloured ostrich-plumed standards, in the very 
paving-stones, so warm to a naked foot, where wild- 
fowl were pictured disturbing the marsh insects as 
they rose out of the rushes. 


“So six long years he revell’d, night and day, 
And when the mirth wax’d loudest, with dull sound 
Sometimes from the grove’s centre echoes came, 
To tell his wondering people of their king, 
In the still night, across the steaming flats, 
Mix’d with the murmur of the moving Nile.” 


More than ever confident of hisnew religion, Akhenaton 
now made an attempt to eradicate out of the land the 
very memory of Aton’s rival, the dreaded Ammon-Ra 
of Thebes. His couriers and officials were instructed 
to make an exhaustive search through every town and 
village for the purpose of erasing all signs and symbols 


Queen Nefertiti. 
Cast from original in Berlin Museum. 
(British Museum.) 
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of the hated name. A decree had gone forth from the 
Glory of Aton that the God Ammon “ should die and not 
live.” So thorough were the messengers that they 
travelled into the farthest deserts, and wherever the 
word “‘ Ammon ”’ appeared on rock or quarry wall it 
was effaced. They even ventured to.open royal tombs, 
and were not content until the baleful letters had been 
obliterated from the tiniest funeral ornament. All 
mention and memory of this King of the Gods was to 
be removed, and even from the name of his own father 
Akhenaton did not hesitate to strike out the hated 
syllables. 

The worship of Akhenaton, this “‘ son of the Sun ”’ 
as he liked to call himself, consisted in the conscious 
adoration of the mysterious force that sustains not 
only the shadows of flesh that are men, but the whole 
riot of the objective universe. Everywhere the symbol 
of the sun’s disc was represented as shedding down the 
beneficent ‘‘ heat which-is-in-Aton’”’ upon mortal life, 
upon animal life, upon bird life, upon fish life, and upon 
insect life; each ray being limned with a diminutive 
hand of benediction. It was a religion pure and un- 
contaminated, exacting no other obligation than a 
disposition of worship before the unfathomable secrets 
of existence. ‘‘ Thou art alone, but infinite vitalities 
are in Thee by means of which to give life to Thy 
creatures.”’ The hours of dawn and of sunset were set 
apart for prayer. It was then that the “ beauties” 
of The Aton were most apparent, and it is at those 
hours that human beings are most susceptible to the 
influence of sublimity. To Akhenaton and his followers 
“living in truth,” the power behind the Aton was 
“Lord of Fate, Origin of Fate and of Chance which 
gives life.’”” How the words of this man come down 
to us from that remote time, having still upon them 
the stamp of his mind, simple, sincere, and deeply 
poetical. ‘‘ This beautiful child of Aton ”’ gives us the 
clue to an honourable religion that was and is and will 
be for ever. Utterances of pure gold are upon his lips, 
upon the lips of this ‘‘ Lord of Sweetness ’’—a title often 
to be found inscribed upon the backs of the scarabs of 
his period. 

It was the influence of the Aton that caused “ the 
food and fatness of Egypt.’’ It was the Aton which 
was “ a witness of that which pertains to eternity . . . 
the remembrancer of eternity.’’ It was the sun that 
symbolised the intangible, ineffable spirit present every- 
where throughout the objective substance of matter, 
the procreant urge that had created “ flesh, bones and 
all things that have to do with the perfection of man’s 
nature.”’ It was the same omnipotent influence, made 
manifest in Ra, which “had brought up millions 
by its bounty. “All that thou hast made,” cried 
Akhenaton, “leaps before thee! . . . It is life to see 
Him, there is death in not seeing Him.” 

Of all the hymns of praise ever written by men upon 
the cornlands of the earth, few can compare to Akhena- 
ton’s chant preserved to us in stiff hieroglyphics. Out 
of the dust men have risen—animals of wit, prevision 
and feeling—and in spite of taloned fingers and hairy 
scalps, they have been found capable of celebrating with 
mouths of clay the Glory of Life. The universe under 
its primal discipline, with heavy atoms and light 
atoms as much active in the eye of the sovereign cobra 
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as in the remotest star-cloud, has cast up thought, has 
chanced upon consciousness, and from the curved lips 
of intelligence there rises a pean of worship as moving 
as the sound of the sea, as charmed as wind in a forest. 
It is as though mind sang to mind, matter to matter, 
the sun to the sun: 


“Thy rising is beautiful in the horizon of heaven. 
O thou Aton, who hadst thine existence in primeval 
times. When thou risest in the eastern horizon thou 
fillest every land with thy beauties. Thou art beautiful 
to see, and art great, and art like crystal, and art high 
above the earth. . . . Thou art remote, but thy beams 
are upon the earth. . . . So long as thou art in the 
heavens day shall follow thy footsteps. When thou 
settest in the western horizon the earth is in darkness, 
and is like a being that is dead. Men lie down and sleep 
in their habitations, their heads are covered up, and their 
nostrils stopped and no man can see his neighbour. 
. . . When thou risest in the horizon the earth lightens, 
and when. thy beams shine forth it is day. . . . Over 
all the earth men perform their work. All beasts and 
cattle repose in their pastures, and the trees and the 
green herb put forth their leaves and flowers. The 
birds fly out of their nests and their wings praise thee as 
they fly forth. .. . The boats float down and sail up 
the river likewise, for thy path is opened when thou 
risest. The fish in the stream leap up towards thy 
face, and thy beams shine through the waters of the 
great sea. Thou makest male seed to enter into women, 
and thou causest the liquid seed to become a human 
being. Thou makest the man-child to live in the body 
of his mother. Thou makest him to keep silent so 
that he cry not, and thou art a nurse to him in the womb. 
. . . When the chicken is in the egg, and is making a 
sound within the shell, thou givest it air inside it so that 
it may keep alive. Thou bringest it to perfection so 
that it may split the eggshell. . . . How manifold are 
Thy works! They are hidden from before us, O Thou 
sole God, whose power no other possesseth. Thou didst 
create the earth according to Thy Desire, While Thou 
wast alone: men, all cattle large and small, that are 
upon the earth, that go upon their feet, all that are on 
high, that fly with their wings, the countries of Syria 
and Nubia, and the land of Egypt.” 


This enlightened religion lasted but a brief space. 
Akhenaton died about the year 1358 B.c. when he was 
still a young man, and even before his death had been 
strictly taught that the rough world was unripe for his 
innocent cult. His pacific persuasions squared ill with 
his age. Greed and lust for power—what considera- 
tion were they likely to show to so civilised a Prince, 
whose chief delight lay in religion and whose principal 
happiness was involved in his beautiful Nefertiti, 
‘““who sends the Aton to rest with a sweet voice, and 
with her two beautiful hands bearing two systrums ? ”’ 
All Syria was soon in rebellion, and disaster followed 
disaster. 

Akhenaton, it seems, died suddenly, perhaps of 
epilepsy. It was now the turn of the priests for 
revenge. From every monument the new word 
“Aton ’’ was erased. They too visited the necropolis 
and broke into the tomb of Akhenaton, into the 
tomb of “that criminal,’’ as he was now referred 
to in documents of state. Fortunately they omitted 
to deface the death inscription on the coffin: ‘‘ The 
Beautiful Prince, the chosen one of Ra, the King of 
upper and lower Egypt, living in Truth, Lord of the 
Two Lands, Akhenaton, the beautiful child of the 
living Aton, whose name shall live for ever and for 
ever.” 
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_“ WHITHER GOES GERMANY?” 


S one of the most famous English alpinists was 
preparing to climb the Himalayas, a party of 
young Germans asked if they could accompany him. 
“Tt means risking your lives,” was his reply. But they 
merely smiled and replied: “‘ That doesn’t matter. We 
want to die in an interesting way.” 

This perfectly true story is typical of the new Germany. 
If the alpinist in question had asked these young com- 
patriots of mine for an explanation of their remark, 
they would probably have 
answered : “Since there is 
no future before us, at least 
let us be heroic ! ” 

To understand the new 
Germany, and especially 
the National Socialism 
which typifies the spirit of 
the majority of our youth, 
you must endeavour to 
understand correctly the 
extraordinary conditions 
which have reigned in Ger- 
many since the War. It 
will require an effort of 
imagination to do so. 
National Socialism is a 
break between two genera- 
tions. The majority of its 
members feel absolutely no 
point of contact, no kinship 
even with their elders. 
They have been brought up 
under conditions which are 
entirely new, and whatever 
ideas they may have 
absorbed differ enormously 
from those which once 
seemed so stable — those 
which their elders inherited 
and held and propounded, and thought to pass on 
to their successors. From early youth the lives 
of these young men and women, the citizens of the 
new Germany, have been cast in hopelessness and 
gloom. Poverty, want and loss seemed to them to 
have the force of a law of nature ; their enjoyment ot 
life was precarious ; their future was blank and, at an 
age when youth is usually free from care, they had 
to make provision for the morrow. The young intel- 
lectuals, the student class, from which advanced political 
parties are so strongly recruited, felt the full weight of 
the economic burden; students had to work in the 
mines, factories and railways so as to be able to pay 
their fees. As a result the young German is very 
serious and very matter-of-fact. He does not believe 
in property because he has never had any. He does 
not believe in individualism because it is only when 
he shares with others that existence becomes support- 
able. He does not believe in liberty of conscience, for 
he says, with Lenin, is not freedom a “ bourgeois preju- 


* In an interview. 


Count Hermann Keyserling. 
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dice and conscience a delusion that hampers and 
restrains?’’ He has no class prejudice, as all the 
people of Germany are poor together. And so he has 
started his civilisation afresh, and has conducted his 
principles and line of conduct for himself. 

There is tremendous power behind Hitlerism, because 
it gives expression to the passionate desire of youth to 
overthrow the shibboleths of the old generation. National 
Socialism or Naziism is first and foremost the gospel 
of the poor and destitute. 
It is the uncompromising 
nature of its doctrines that 
has kept the movement 
going. ‘“‘We want a new 
world, a new life, a new 
religion.”” That is what the 
young Germany demands, 
and that is what it believes 
that Adolf Hitler can 
supply. 

I have never met Adolf 
Hitler, for though on one 
occasion I invited him to 
lunch, he preferred not to 
meet me. But my im- 
pression is that, in the 
awakening German 
consciousness, he will play 
the part which Joan of Arc 
played in France when the 
fortunes of that country 
were at the lowest ebb. He 
is a single-minded man who 
has polarised Germany’s 
energies, and even if he fails 
we owe him a big debt for 
having awakened self- 
consciousness in our coun- 
try. He has now reached 
his zenith, and as he is an artist he may realise that it 
would be politic henceforth to keep in the background 
and let others carry on. For he has promised more than 
man can possibly give, and sooner or later he will be 
asked to realise the hopes he has propounded. If on 
the other hand success has hypnotised him, the proba- 
bility is that he will gradually lose his influence. He 
is a tremendous propagandist, a marvellous actor, a 
clever psychologist. Very few other public men would 
dare to arrive at a meeting as much as five hours late, 
as Hitler has dared and done on several occasions. 

Yet in spite of the new mentality of which I have 
spoken, Hindenburg continues to exercise a prestige 
and influence in Germany which no German has equalled 
since Bismarck. He is the German of legend. He has 
been the doer of mighty deeds, and in time of emergency 
it is to the man with the great past that people turn. 
He is very old, but his resolution and his grit are un- 
impaired. Like Hitler he realises that revolution must 
come; unlike Hitler, he believes that it must come 
from above. This in itself is an earnest of his success, 
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for the Germans are an objective people. They believe 
in authority, and they are very tired of parliamentary 
democracy—very tired and very disillusioned. Protest- 
ing violently, they will accept the inevitable and be 
grateful for it. No country has more respect for 
strength impartially used, and Hindenburg is essentially 
a strong, impartial man. 
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The new Germany will, in my opinion, be a 
country in which the principle of authority will 
once more prevail. But Hitler will find a place 
among the immortals. For he it was who awakened 
German consciousness at a moment when it was 
at its lowest ebb, and alone made our regeneration 
possible. 


Literature and the Cities—V 


OXFORD 


At a glance the two most entertaining writers, definitely 
of Oxford, have been Nicholas Amhurst and Anthony a 
Wood. 

They had this much in common—not a good word 
for their contemporaries. (But that is understandable, 
for decadence ruled Oxford during the greater part of both 
lifetimes.) In other ways the brilliant young satirist of 
the eighteenth century is far remote from the odd, crabbed 
genius of the seventeenth. As for invective, one uses 
caricature, the other abuse; and while one had a sense of 
humour, the same could hardly be said of Anthony Wood. 

This was his real name 
but, as Llewelyn Powys 
explains, too little dis- 
tinguished for Anthony’s 
taste. So he adapted the 
seventeenth century “a” 
and went over all his books 
and papers, crossing out, 
blotting out and pasting 
over, so that he should not 
go down to posterity as 
plain Anthony Wood. 

To-day he is principally 
known and also loved (al- 
though at first it might 
seem strange to love a 
‘ spiteful spider in a cobweb 
loft”) for the “ blunt, 
unaffected annotations ”’ 
which make up his Journal 
and autobiography, rather 
than for his more massive 
work on Oxford Antiquities. 
Born just three hundred 
years ago in an old stone 
house “ opposite the fore- 
front of Merton College,’’ he 
died there sixty-three years 
later. Between the two 
dates he was able to draw 
a pretty accurate picture of 
the Oxford he knew, thanks 
to what he liked to call “‘ incompairable industrie.”’ 

Possibly for these very reasons—his contemptible 
industry and unpleasant accuracy—he was not appreciated 
by his contemporaries. ‘‘ A malicious, scurrilous writer,”’ 
they called him, “ with his slanderous and saucy reflec- 
tions.’ Certain it is that at times he lapsed into an atti- 
tude of sheer abuse. In these moods his sister-in-law was 
“a brutish woman, a melancholy, malicious and peevish 
woman, a _ cold, clownish woman.’ When a critic 
attacked his books an habitual retort was—-‘‘ Words as ugly 
as his face.”’ 

Llewelyn Powys has fortunately succeeded in showing 
another slant on Anthony Wood. “ This thoughtful and 
melancholy man,” with his “inclinations to venerable 
antiquitie,’’ was naturally opposed to the frivolity of the 
time. (How strongly for instance he would abhor the low 
standard ot work being done at the University.) He took 
a “‘ ravishing delight ”’ in the sound of church bells—‘ the 
music nighest bordering on heaven.”’ 


From “‘ The Life and Times of Anthony @ Wood,” by Llewelyn Powys. 


By David Arkell 


Wood spent much of his time in Oxford taverns, but as 
his deafness increased he withdrew more and more to his 
room, at the same time steadily growing more spiteful. 
By 1692 he “ had set all Oxford in a flame.” Finally the 
inevitable happened. A libel action. In 1693 he was 
expelled from the University, and two years later he died. 

If the eighteenth century was officially decadent in 
Oxford, it was hey-day for the University’s scandalously 
unofficial periodicals. The former landmark in the town’s 
journalism had been when the Oxford Gazette, after a few 
issues in 1665, was carried off to become the London 
Gazette. But the Gazette is 
always less interesting than 
Nicholas Amhurst’s Terre 
Filius.” Amhurst was a 
lively young satirist ; claim- 
ing to follow a precedent, he 
set about showing up all the 
old Heads and their 
disgraceful ways. 

Herewith his manifesto : 

“‘T, Terre Filius, a free- 
thinker and a free speaker, 
highly incensed against all 
knavery and imposture and 
not thinking Truth such a 
terrible enemy to religion 
and good order, as it has 
been represented, do hereby 
declare war against all 
cheats and deluders, how- 
ever dignified and whereso- 
ever residing: the fear of 
obloquy and ill-usage shall 
not deter me from this 
undertaking, nor shall any 
considerations rob me of the 
liberty of my own thoughts 
and my own tongue.”’ 

So much insistent 
“liberty ’’ did he allow his 
tongue that in a short while 
no one could ignore him. He 
was largely read and preached about, and the effect was 
tremendous when compared with the little influence of 
University papers to-day: ‘‘ You see, reader, I had no 
sooner undertaken this task but I raised a nest of holy 
wasps and hornets about my ears; an huge old drone, 
grown to an excessive bulk upon the spoils of many years, 
has thought fit, you see, to call me terrible names before 
his learned audience at St. Mary’s ...”’ But Amhurst’s 
life had not the same unhappy end as Wood's ;_ for judicious 
satire, his victims learnt, is harder to counter than a few 
outflung oaths. 

Sir John Marriot’s new book on Oxford tempts one to 
borrow a line of thought, to see Oxford as the home of 
original movements and lost causes, of ‘‘ unpopular names ”’ 
and ‘“‘ impossible loyaities.’”” Ever since the Saxons were 
first attracted to the site either by the security of its 
streams or central situation, a surprising number of daringly 
original movements, with all the “ literature” they entail, 
have originated in this town. Perhaps the very founding 
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of a university can be included as one of these, although 
when Henry II recalled the clerks from Paris to punish 
Becket, and then they chose Oxford for its comfortable 
commercial aspect, there were no high ideals very obviously 
at stake. 

The result though was a milieu to attract visitors, and in 
1221 came the Friars. Although it is hardly as a literary 
figure that Grosseteste is important, yet that other great 
Franciscan, Roger Bacon, gave a little to literature as he 
did to most other existing arts and sciences, being indeed 
the “‘ encyclopedia of the thirteenth century.” 

Similarly with the Lollards. While Wycliffe in the early 
part of his life is decrying abuses in the manner of a Grosse- 
teste, he is solely a man of action; but when he attempts 
to provide the opposition to the Pope with a philosophical 
apology, actually questioning the papal authority and 
writing ‘““De Domino Divino,’’ he becomes a bookman. 
Then with Magdalen as the English centre for the revival 
of humanistic learning, through the presence in Oxford of 
Vitelli and Grocyn, there appears a very typical Oxford 
bookman, John Colet. In his lectures and sermons on the 
Bible, ‘“‘ Savonarola’s spiritual disciple ’’ once more showed 
Oxford in advance of England’s thought. Erasmus, More 
and all the other Renaissance names are on one’s tongue, 
but perhaps no one man had such influence on Oxford’s 
literature as did the foundation of the Oxford University 
Press. (Subsequently Archbishop Laud took a great 
interest in the Press, but its real impetus came when the 
University was granted the perpetual copyright of Claren- 
don’s “ History of the Rebellion.’’ On the profits of a 
single book the Press was rehoused.) The Great Rebellion 
was certainly one of Oxford’s “‘ lost causes.’’ It was with 
uncustomary brilliance that Charles I chose Oxford for the 
strategic head-quarters of the Cavaliers. It was also rather 
hard on Oxford; and beyond producing some material 
for Mr. Anthony 4 Wood, it had no good effect on the 
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literature. (It is worth noting, however, that in 1636 
stage scenery was first used in England for a play in Christ 
Church Hall, attended by the king.) 

Making up for its reactionary tendencies, Oxford soon 
burst out into raucous singing. Now that the hullabaloo 
of the new movement has died down, it is possible methodi- 
cally to estimate how much or little John Wesley gave to 
literature ; and also whether the Oxford Movement gave 
any more or less (but whole tracts are still being written 
(1933) about that Oxford Movement). Is Oxford to-day 
alive to new movements ? Mr. G. D. H. Cole professes the 
most modern of sciences (and when he has a particularly 
unpleasant fact to divulge he offers a detective story to 
serve as antidote. Then there are rumours of an all-power- 
ful ‘‘ October ’”’ Club ; but that is all. 

There have of course been countless names independent 
of these movements, but none of these, whether Steele, 
Addison, Johnson, Shelley, Pater or Ruskin, have been 
really of Oxford in the way that Nicholas Amhurst and 
Anthony 4 Wood were. They contributed to the literature 
of England, not of Oxford. Even“ Mr. Verdant Green ”’ in 
his modest way has more importance from this point of 
view. 

With Oxford’s institutions must go its country-side, and 
perhaps John Masefield at Boar’s Hill has as much right to 
a mention as Lord Falkland’s “‘ Convivium Philosophicum ” 
at Great Tew, described by Clarendon. This country-side 
may have its charm. Yet by nearly all its writers Oxford 
has been roundly cursed for its climate. Situated in a low- 
lying marshy district, its atmosphere lies heavy upon 
strangers. How practical of the Romans to avoid the 
place rather than build on an enervating swamp ! 

The Romans avoided it; not so Mr. Morris. Its central 
position, which first attracted the Saxons, has now 
brought the klaxons; and Oxford, the city of dreaming 
spires, has a traffic problem. 


AN HISTORIAN ON DICTATORSHIP 


Things I Have Seen. 
By Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E, (Methuen.) 


Sir Charles Oman has written an exceedingly interest- 
ing book of reminis- 
cences of events in 
Europe since 1868, 
which contains also 
many provocative 
comments on con- 
temporary affairs. 
For instance, Sir 
Charles does not 
believe that the 
Republic in Spain 
will last, and he 
asks very per- 
tinently: “Does 
the state of things 
fat the present 
time] show any 
superiority over the 
Dictatorship 
against which the 
Republican party was protesting for so many years ?”’ 
At the present moment we see ‘“‘Communist anarchy 
developing in every direction; hundreds of Monarchists 
imprisoned on suspicion and exiled untried . . . and com- 
plete suppression of all newspapers which dare to criticise 
the most drastic actions of the Government.”’ 

Under the dictatorship it is true that there was not 
freedom of the Press, or even absolute freedom of speech, 
but the Riff war in Morocco was successfully concluded after 
it had been allowed to drag on far too long by the preceding 
government, and the organisation of the whole country 
was improved immeasurably. Even to-day one finds 
traces of the dictatorship in the excellent roads, now un- 
fortunately being allowed to fall into disrepair, and in the 
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surprisingly ubiquitous telephone service which is also 
suffering from the ills of neglect. In spite of the benefits it 
conferred, Primo’s regime was never popular—though 
paradoxically he was popular to the day of his death— 
probably, as Sir Charles suggests, for the reason that it 
was unconstitutional, and ‘if one pretends to have a 
constitution, it is difficult to go on indefinitely promising 
to restore its working, and then finding plausible reasons 
for delay.’’ It is one of the curses of democracy that 
good government is not a satisfactory substitute for repre- 
sentational government—‘“‘ economic improvement does not 
necessarily bring about enthusiasm for the government 
under which it takes place.’’ Because Primo de Rivera 
was popular, the king had to take the unpopularity ot the 
dictatorship on his shoulders, and therefore Primo’s fall was 
not enough—the retirement of Alfonso XIII was also 
necessary for the satisfaction of the people. But Sir 
Charles adds a warning: ‘‘ Anarchy is worse than a 
dictatorship—as they will presently realise.” 

He sums up the theory of democracy in the following 
terms when he is discussing Fascism in Italy: ‘‘ Why 
should the capables—--the inventor, the exploiter, the 
manager, the organiser—be supposed to be overruled by 
the incapables, merely because the latter are much more 
numerous, by the mere counting of noses ?’’ The Fascists 
in 1921 had grasped the truth that a crisis demands one 
man of supreme ability to deal with it. The mediocrity, 
which is the corollary of democracy, may work tolerably 
well in normal times, but times like the present need more 
than that. It is so much easier for the public to prevent 
the wrong thing being done than to get the right thing done, 
that democracy tends to be negative or at any rate passive, 
whereas the right individual, if given the power, will be 
active, and activity along the right lines alone can save 
the world to-day. 

It is not surprising to find Sir Charles Oman acknowledg- 
ing both explicitly and implicitly the benefits that dictators 
have conferred on their countries since the War. 

C. BRACKENBURY. 
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LONG LIFE!—TO SOME DETECTIVES 


(A Reply to “ Death to the Detectives ”’) 
By P. M. Stone 


Mr. Eustace Portugal, in the rdle of self-appointed 
executioner, has no doubt won widespread approval 
through his summary verdict of speedy demise for a 
selected coterie of sleuths who now adorn, with varying 
lustre, the pages of contemporary detective fiction. Upon 
his list of the condemned appear the familiar names of 
several who have, it must be agreed, merited oblivion 
through the puerility and incompetence which mark their 
methods of deduction, but in one or two instances the 
zealous addict to crime fiction is moved to register violent 
protest at Mr. Portugal’s ruthless choice. 

Admitting the flippancy of Lord Peter Wimsey’s observa- 
tions upon the problems so ingeniously woven for our 
bafflement by Miss Sayers, it must be admitted by his 
detractor that this gay, ingratiating young aristocrat (who 
has been, one might 
say, so Bunterised into 
physical preparedness 
for any emergency) has 
doggedly pursued more 
than one major pro- 
blem in deduction to a 
convincing dénouement. 
Peter’s addiction to 
irrelevancy and persi- 
flage leads the reader 
oft-times to exaspera- 
tion and loss of faith 
in his proficieacy, these 
minor defects having 
been emphasised in 
Miss Sayers’s initial 
work within this fas- 
cinating range of 
creative writing. The 
book was entitled, I 
believe, ‘‘ Whose 
Body?”, wherein 
Wimsey was called ab- 
ruptly from his round 
of social amenities to 
embark upon the 
strange case of a gentleman—clad in eyeglasses only—who 
lay murdered in a bath-tub. 

Wimsey’s flair for cynical or light-veined observation, 
upon introduction to ‘ the capital act,’’ is closely compar- 
able to that of his American confrere, Philo Vance, whom 
he resembles also through sartorial impeccability as well 
as through erudite grasp upon the well-springs of general 
knowledge. Such precocity does in truth irritate the reader 
whose main aim is to move forward in the problem ; never- 
theless Wimsey rarely employs any unfair tactics, and his 
skilled creator holds rigidly to what are now recognised 
as the prime essentials of the game. 

Therefore let us by all means spare Lord Peter from 
extinction until his case has been carried to a higher Court 
of Appeal. 

As for Vance, who is dismissed so briefly by Mr. Portugal, 
let it be stated that he stands supreme above countless 
inferior exponents of the genre in America. Despite his 
predilection for Regie cigarettes, his contempt for the final 
“g,” his elongated references to the occult sciences and 
Egyptian dynasties, and his “inhuman ’”’ contemplation 
of the mortal remains of the victim, Vance stands forth as 
a forceful, convincing figure among the numberless engaging 
exploits in fictitious crime investigation. The sixth and 
presumably the last—for the nonce—volume to chronicle 
his prodigious achievements has recently appeared (‘‘ The 
Kennel Murder Case”’); but even though Vance seeks 
seclusion at some Alpine villa or, like his distinguished 
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predecessor, aspires to bee culture on some closely guarded 
Long Island retreat—far from the Albert Hall—it is barely 
possible that he will deign upon a later occasion to release 
one more volume of unrecorded crime. 

We venture to predict that no voice will be raised adverse 
to the announced verdict of immunity for Mr. Disher. 
That imperturbable, monocled gentleman of beaming 
countenance, who solved the astounding disappearance of 
Mr. Albert Talbot in ‘“‘ The Black Stamp,” occupies a 
favoured position in our own gallery of immortals, our 
one regret being that he is not called upon more often to 
display his unique prowess as a private inquiry agent. 

Let us now proceed to Mr. Portugal’s sins of omission, 
and here one is amazed at his total exclusion from considera- 
tion, pro or con, of two detectives in contemporary 
fiction who stand, with 
relation to his favoured 
sleuths, as the sun to 
the moon; or to carry 
the simile still further, 
revolve upon a far 
vaster orbit of mental 
achievement. These 
two luminaries, ex- 
cluded fortunately 
from the holocaust so 
conveniently arranged 
by Mr. Portugal at 
Albert Hall (we assume 
with Government 
sanction), are known 
and revered by a host 
of discriminating 
readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic; for 
Dr. John Thorndyke 
and Inspector Joseph 
French have, through 
their comprehensive 
grasp of the intricate 
processes of deduction, 
brought the detective 
of fiction to a fresh pinnacle of distinction. Their creators, 
Dr. R. Austin Freeman and Mr. F, Wills Crofts, have at 
the same time revealed a mastery of plot structure and 
characterisation that must inevitably bring despair to all 


- competitors in the field. 


In the final analysis of the comparative merits of these 
two dynamic figures, Thorndyke perhaps comes off with 
higher honours, due to his more dignified deportment and 
loftier mental stature, as well as through his learned grasp 
of the fundamentals that pertain to that new science allied 
to criminal investigation—medico-jurisprudence. Dr. Free- 
man has, through a long series of absorbing chronicles, 
projected Thorndyke, finely etched, upon a screen of 
fancy where move some of the most sinister, baffling 
sequences in crime fiction. No other detective since 
Holmes has so captivated the imagination of devoted 
readers, who find in this genial, scholarly, yet utterly human 
figure the embodiment of all that can be hoped for in the 
modern development of deductive reasoning. 

His snug quarters in King’s Bench Walk, The Temple, 
where Thorndyke is so faithfully attended by the “‘ crinkly ”’ 
Polton, are invested with an atmosphere of charm and 
culture; and it is there, as in Baker Street under Mrs. 
Hudson’s ménage, that one is introduced to a personality of 
compelling force who will, with the immortal Holmes, with- 
stand the passing of years. 

As for Inspector French, that more stolid though none 
less engaging investigator who is, one may believe, slated 
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for speedy advancement at Scotland Yard, surely Mr. 
Portugal will exempt him also from extermination ; other- 
wise we shall be deprived (unless Mr. Crofts fashions an 
able successor) of a fresh series of detective novels which for 
meticulous attention to plot structure remain unsurpassed. 

So we beseech you, Mr. Portugal, to spare—even if 
through special dispensation, these two. revered figures 
who move at the fore rank of that long column of imagina- 
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tive detectives across the printed page. The announced 
annihilation at Albert Hall may brook no postponement, 
but let it be remembered that the ensuing official inquiry 
through the Home Office will demand astute leadership and 
a successful exposure of that diabolical, wholesale slaughter 
must inevitably be brought about through the combined, 
well-tested resources of Dr. John Thorndyke and Inspector 
Joseph French. 


POST OFFICE PEOPLE ON THE BOOKSHELF 


The Post Office has made little impression on litera- 
ture. I can remember a dozen village shopkeepers, doctors 
or lawyers for each post office official who appears in a 
book. In Dickens’s whole gallery of characters there are 
only three post office people. One is Miss Tomlinson, 
Postmistress of Rochester, who had the honour of attend- 
ing the same charity ball as Mr. Pickwick. But Dickens 
never thought of showing her at her duties. He contents 
himself with remarking that ‘‘ she was the chosen leader 
of the trade party at the ball,” and then forgets all about 
her for the rest of the book. Miss Tomlinson is, we feel, 
a good name wasted. 

Tom Cobb, the general chandler and post office keeper 
of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” is drawn a little more fully. He 
sat each evening at the Maypole Inn, with its “‘ red, deep 
ruby, glowing red curtain,’ and probably agreed with the 
other guests in thinking that there was no carpet like its 
crunching sawdust, and no music as merry as its crackling 
logs. Often he and his friends—John Wilkins the landlord, 
Solomon Daisy the sexton and Mr. Parkes sat for two and 
a half mortal hours without exchanging a word. He was 
there on the anniversary of the fatal 19th of March when 
Solomon Daisy saw a ghost in the churchyard; and on 
the night when talk came of the Gordon Riots, he decided 
to walk to London and see for himself. 

Mr. Cobb only appears once more, and that is‘to end up 
with his head in the Maypole spittoon. Young Joe, the 
landlord’s son, who loved Dolly Varden, pushed him into 
it at last, tired of his constant nagging. Tom Cobb was 
always telling the lad that when he was his age his father 
thought nothing of giving him a kick, or a box on the ears, 
or a cuff on the head, and that but for this he might never 
have been the man he was. Dickens adds that this was 
probably true, as Cobb was beyond all question the dullest 
dog of the party and, judging from this sample of his 
conversation, we are forced to agree. 

A more lively personage is Monsieur Gabelle, Dickens’s 
third and last post office character. He combined the 
duties of tax-collector and letter-carrying postmaster to the 
Marquess of St. Evremonde, that overbearing aristocrat 
who figures in the ‘“‘ Tale of Two Cities.” It was the 
obsequious Gabelle who pushed back the crowd from 
Monseigneur’s carriage when the roadmender told of the 
strange man, all white with dust, whom he had seen hang- 
ing on behind. On the night the mob burnt down the 
chateau, Monsieur Gabelle was made uncomfortable by 
the presence of a lamp slung across the road beneath his 
window which the villagers threaten to displace in his 
favour. They contented themselves with “ borrowing ”’ 
all the candles in his shop for illuminations, and in the 
morning he descended from his barricaded bedroom alive. 

This was not the end of his adventures. Before long 
he found himself in prison, with every prospect of a 
speedy visit to the guillotine. It was Gabelle’s letter to 
Charles Darnay, nephew of Monseigneur, that dragged 
that unfortunate gentleman back to Paris and brought 
him so near the fate from which Sidney Carton was his 


By S. L. Ricardo 


deliverer. This epistle with its appeals to “‘ honoured sir, 
hithertofore the Marquess ”’ is in the best comic-pathetic 
style. Out of the thousands who have read “A Tale of 
Two Cities’’ few will remember Monsieur Gabelle, yet 
had it not been for him Dickens would never have got 
Sidney Carton into the situation in which he proclaims: 
“It is a far, far better thing that I do now than I have 
ever done ”’—the post office official is the mainspring of 
the story. 

Post office jokes of all sorts are common, but they leave 
little mark behind. In the collected volume of Punch 
dealing with London and crammed with the men and 
women Phil May and Du Maurier met in the streets, there 
is only one reference to the post office. This is the picture 
of a postman collecting from a box, with the inscription, 
“A Man of Letters.” I do not know if my grandfather 
smiled at this joke. 

There is a post office thriller among Chesterton’s stories 
of Father Brown. Someone has been murdered in a flat. 
But the porter, who remained in the hall all the time 
the crime was presumably taking place, swears no one 
has passed him. Father Brown solves the riddle by ask- 
ing: ‘‘ Who is no one?” and answering: ‘‘ Someone so 
familiar that he is not noticed.’’ Such a person would 
be the usual afternoon postman. Obviously the postman 
committed the murder and removed the body in his sack. 

Less extravagant is the recent Swedish novel which tells 
the story of a post office raid. One clerk is shot and the 
other promptly hands over the cash, only to be branded 
a coward. His friends cold-shoulder him, and his life 
becomes so miserable that he is driven to holding up his 
chief with an empty pistol to prove that even the great 
man himself would give way under fire. This test succeeds 
and the postal clerk, restored to public esteem, lives 
happily for the rest of his life. 

Far the most important book ever written about post 
office people is Henry James’s ‘‘ In the Cage.’’ The story 
describes in minute detail the life of a Mayfair post office 
girl, thrilled by clues and hints as to the doings of fashion- 
able people which reach her in the telegram forms they 
push over her counter. ‘“‘ Her function,” says James, 
‘‘was to sit there with two young men—the other tele- 
graphist and the counter clerk; to mind the sounder 
which was always going, to dole out stamps and postal 
orders, weigh letters, answer stupid questions, give diffi- 
cult change and, more than anything else, count words 
as numberless as the sands of the sea—the words of the 
telegrams thrust from morning to night through the gap 
left in the high lattice, across the encumbered shelf that 
her forearm ached with rubbing.” 

Because of the sudden glimpses and flashes of a gay 
world that reach her across the counter, this girl clung 
to her Mayfair post despite the efforts of her young 
man to get her transferred to a Chalk Farm office in the 
grocer’s shop of which he was foreman. In the end she 
became so absorbed in the affairs of two splendid personages 
which she pieced together by reading between the lines 
of their telegrams, that she insisted on postponing her 
wedding until the ending of their affair makes her feel 
that she ‘‘ has seen the whole thing through and got them 
all in her pocket.” By securing an incriminating tele- 
gram she saves her hero, and goes resignedly to her own 
fate—a home with Mr. Mudge, the grocer’s foreman. 
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ARISTOPHANES, THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER 


Aristophanes. 
By Gilbert Murray. 7s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 
One thing that Aristophanes seems to show to us 
to-day is the advantage to a writer of a ritual back- 
ground. Of course in a sense the foundation of every 
love-story is a rite, a mating, a Gamos, sacred or profane ; 
and this, properly understood, is the reason why men 
will go on putting their best work into stories of passion. 
It is one of the major themes, as inexhaustible and various 
as life. But apart from these natural rites, a stiffening 
of hieratic or folk-ritual will work wonders. Attic tragedy 
is based on it. Professor Murray himself, in his ‘‘ Classic 
Tradition in English Poetry,’’ has discussed the origins 
of Hamlet in a Norse Year-Spirit, and the inquiry might 
be pressed further. While two of the best books in our 
own times are based on ritual—‘‘ Corn King and Spring 
Queen” explicitly; and what gives “ Antic Hay” its 
magic and makes it unique among Mr. Huxley’s novels, is a 
kind of implicit design, 
as though there lay 
behind it, maimed and 
exceedingly strange, a 
ritual dance, as old as 
time or man. 
Aristophanes found 
the Ancient Comedy of 
Athens a knockabout 
public performance, one 
step removed from “a 
phallic K6mos intended 
to stimulate the fer- 
tility of the land, the 
flocks, the people,’”’ and 
made it into a very 
glorious, witty, joyful 
and enduring work of 
art. With Cervantes 
and Rabelais and 
Dickens he is one of 
the “great laughing 
philosophers,’”” whose 
return the author prays 
for as something most 
necessary for the soul 
of Western man. He mixes his knockabout with adorable 
poetry—can we see Mr. George Robey doing that ?—his 
outrageous jokes with criticism of the utmost intelligence ; 
his loud masculine laughter with the clearest judgment 
of affairs and of men. He could roar with laughter, and 
love what he laughed at; he could hate, and the hated 
had better look out. Can as much be said for Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis ? He could parody great poetry and he could write 
it. Healso made, for the first time, several of the best jokes. 
While, with all this, there is something mysterious about 
him, an overtone, like the strange wisdom of Thucydides, 
the light round the margin of each letter in our fragments 
of Sappho. It is perceptible even in translation; and 
when a writer has that final quality, though it may be 
the most important thing about him, it is the one thing 
about which little or nothing can be said. It is visible 
in the old man in the “‘ Wasps,”’ Philocleon, who does not 
want to become a social success, who likes his chilblains 
and tells the wrong sort of story, and when he gets drunk, 
gets drunk and, locked up in the house by his victims, 
dashes out again to dance the chorus off the stage in a can- 
can. His decisions in the Jury Courts have the innocent 
ferocity of a child. The play is an exposure of them; and 
of the men who deceive such old citizens, farmers who 
fought at Marathon, who now “ are up at dawn to do their 
public service ”’ : 


“Lights in their hands, old music on their lips, 
Wild honey and the East and Phrynicus.” 


View from the Theatre (Syla in the distance). 
From “ A History of Delos,” by W. A. Laidlaw (Blackwell). 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Mary Butts 


The world is again in debt to Professor Murray, for a 
book which adds “‘ precious bead by precious bead ”’ to the 
prose works of the greatest Hellenist of our age. It began 
long ago—the “‘ Rise of the Greek Epic’; ‘‘ Four Stages of 
Greek Religion ’”’; the essay on the Stoics. Then lately, 
and much his most “ difficult ’’ book, ‘‘ The Classic Tradi- 
tion in English Poetry.’’ The reviewer is far too ignorant 
to know whether his word is final on Aristophanes, but 
is only sure of this—that so long as this book is in circula- 
tion, curiosity about him and something like familiarity 
with him and love will not die out. Something of that 
Athenian gentleman is got across, something that shows 
the vast size of him, his humanity, both his music-hall and 
his philosophic closeness to us and to our needs. A burst 
of his laughter might knock us head over heels; and once 
on our feet again, might find us in our right minds. 

In his final chapter Professor Murray carries his account 
of the development of ancient comedy one stage further— 
in his study of the 
inventor of the New 
Comedy, Menander. 
Much of his strength as 
a critic lies in his use of 
the historic imagina- 
tion, and the parallels 
it suggests to him be- 
tween the classic world 
and our own. Here he 
has something of great 
interest to say. Along, 
so one imagines, with 
all Common Readers, 
the reviewer had 
thought the substance 
of Menander preposter- 
ous—all about illegiti- 
mate babies and girls 
from brothels that did 
not sound quite what 
one expected a brothel 
to be. Professor 
Murray explains what 
those _ circumstances 
really were—the break- 
up by various imperialist powers of the old city states, the 
wholesale selling into slavery ; the consequent loss of citizen- 
ship, without which legal marriage was impossible. Thus 
the ‘“‘ brothel’’ meant the slave-dealer’s house; and the 
question of exposed babies and lost girls and the final scenes 
of discovery and recognition, become not the stuff of a 
mechanical plot, but full of profound interest; making 
real Menander’s tenderness, his understanding of women ; 
and relevant his lovely wisdom and his emotion very near 
tears. 

He then draws the comparison with our own times: 
“ One might better compare these people with the great 
populations of refugees scattered about the world of recent 
years, the Russian ‘ Whites ’ in Constantinople. . . . There 
would probably be the same variety of fortune and 
character, though the absence of professional slave-traders 
has doubtless left our present refugees in a condition of 
greater hope, if perhaps of less security.” 

With this new light on Menander the book ends, leav- 
ing the reader as though a candle of his own had been 
given him. The New Comedy, and much more the Old, 
has been a part of human achievement become dark by 
reason of its excessive brightness. Now the Common 
Reader has at least a light by which to make what he can 
of it. And it is the chief glory of Professor Murray that 
because of him certain of the most difficult—and here 
also the most human and most joyful—splendours of the 
human mind will never be forgotten. 
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FITZGERALD AND JOHNSON 


A FitzGerald Medley. 
Edited by Charles Ganz. 15s. (Methuen.) 


Johnsonian Gleanings. Part VI—The Doctor’s Life : 1735- 
ag Lyell Reade. 25s. (Privately printed.) 

These two books are for the specialist, although the 
general reader with a love for curious detail will find much 
in them of interest. Mr. Ganz is inclined to exaggerate 
the value of the relics which he has collected together, and 
his editorial comments are a little grandiloquent. But 
‘* Omarians ”’ and philologists will certainly enjoy the two 
opening sections of his book. In the first of these, entitled 
‘‘E. FG. as Yacht Owner and Partner in a Lugger,” he 
has in his own words “ sought to portray ‘ Old Fitz’s’ 
passion for everything connected with seafaring by the 
aid of data gathered from his Let¢ters, etc., and from notes 
of conversations I made, while resident at Aldeburgh in 
Suffolk, with some who knew FitzGerald, and were con- 
nected with what he styled ‘My Last Hobby.’”’ The 
data extend from 1839 to 1882, but there is little of note 
before 1860, and the most interesting excerpts concern the 
affair with ‘‘ Posh.’”’ ‘‘ Posh’? was a young Lowestoft 
fisherman in whom FitzGerald became keenly interested, 
and for whom he conceived a great affection. So much so 
that he ordered a herring lugger, the Meum and Teum 
(known locally as the Mum and Tum) to be built, in which 
they were joint owners. The partnership however was 
not a success. ‘‘ Posh’s’”’ haphazard ways proved a 
constant anxiety; he imagined reproof when only kindly 
advice was offered, and he was essentially an independent 
character. That indeed was why FitzGerald admired 
him so much, seeing in this stalwart viking che same 
stamp of grandeur as in “ old Thackeray and Tennyson.” 
Even his defects, and particularly his weakness for drink 
of which “ Fitz’”’ tried to wean him while signing himself 
“‘ Yours to the last Half-Pint,” he recognised as being in 
character, and at heart would not have had otherwise, 
** The Man,”’ he could write, “‘ is born to be Master, not Man, 
in any relation of Life, and I have felt 1 was in my wrong 
place, finding even the little I ever thought I found to 
blame.” 

The whole episode is of interest for the light it throws 
on FitzGerald himself—on the love of simplicity which 
underlay a disabling fastidiousness and the yearning of a 
lonely man for affection. On one of his rare adventures 
into London society he could comfort himself with the 
thought of ‘‘ what a Face Posh would make at all this,” 
and he could write of him to a friend: ‘“‘ For the last four 
days I have had one of my seafaring friends staying with 
me .. . and we have been talking of Herring and Mackerel, 
and looking at ‘ Gays’ (that is Picture-books), which are 
a great Literature with these great Children.” Certainly 
he depreciated himself unduly when he described “‘ Posh ” 
as “‘ standing immeasurably above me in the scale.”” But 
the virtue which he found in such “ great genial Boys ”’ 
was essentially the same integrity that he remarked in 
““ Wesley’s Journal,” in “its unaffected and undying 
English, while Addison and Johnson are tainted with a 
style, which all the world imitated.” 

He himself was not tainted with a style, but he possessed 
a fine and cultivated sensibility which had eaten into his 
capacity for sure, unconscious living. It was this inward 
uncertainty that intensified his love for children of all ages, 
as it dictated the wistful quality of his humour. For at 
heart and in spite of his jokes he was, in his own words, 
“‘ a poor, old, solitary and sad Man,” who sought in the sea 
and the talk of fisherfolk, as in his other hobbies, escape 
from a sense of personal futility. But in one ot these 
hobbies—the collection of ‘sea-slang”’ along his own 
Suffolk coast—the simple and the fastidious in him, the 
lover of men and of words, could combine. Some of these 
phrases appeared in three articles which he contributed 
to the East Anglian Notes and Queries, and he continued 
to note further words in a manuscript book. And in his 
second section Mr. Ganz has printed all of these in 
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alphabetical order, as well as annotations about sea words in 
some of FitzGerald’s library books. Adorned as they are 
with a little characteristic gossip, they make an attractive 
glossary. Of less interest are the transcription of “‘ Little 
Nell’s Wanderings ”’ from ‘“‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,”’ which 
he made for a child, and the translations from Moliére and 
Delavigne, imitations of Horace and original poems and 
epigrams, which were published in Paris in 1829. Whether 
in fact FitzGerald was the author of the latter is by no 
means certain, although Mr. Ganz, following Mr. T. J. Wise, 
has no doubt of it. While however they may show how 
early ‘‘ he began to exercise his talent for translation,” 
they show little promise, except perhaps in the freedom 
of the rendering, of that talent in its maturity. 

Those who have read Mr. Reade’s previous volumes will 
not need informing of his patient passion for facts. And 
this passion is particularly appropriate to the subject 
upon which he has chosen to expend it—a man who scorned 
the vague and reverenced the actual. Yet although Mr. 
Reade’s tireless research is beyond criticism as research, 
it is perhaps in places biographically superfluous. His 
first two chapters for example are devoted to Mrs. Johnson’s 
origins and to the kindred of her first husband. But while 
no one could ‘ reclimb the family tree and crawl along ” 
its many branches more carefully and industriously, I 
think he exaggerates when he claims that ‘‘ genealogy here 
provides us with no mere accumulation of dry bones, but 
with a presentment of a rich pattern of interesting human 
relationships.” Certainly few of these relationships can 
be said to have vitally influenced Johnson’s own life, or 
even the lives of those familiar to us in the Johnsonian 
circle. Another characteristic example of his pursuit of 
fact as an end is the list of thirteen governors, with short 
biographies attached to each, of the school at Appleby at 
which Johnson applied for a mastership. 

Yet Mr. Reade’s devotion to fact is so sincere, and he is so 
selflessly absorbed in the pursuit and presentation of it, 
that even the appendices, which fill a third of his volume, 
seem more impressive than most of their kind. The narra- 
tive proper covers Johnson’s life from his marriage to his 
arrival in London in 1740. It is a period of uncertainty 
and of conflict between the instincts of the countryman 
and the attraction of the town, and between the possi- 
bilities of schoolmastering and of literature. There are 
many changes of scene, but no problems of major import- 
ance, unless it be Johnson’s marriage. But for Mr. Reade 
a major problem is one of disputed fact rather than one of 
human relationship, and on such delicate matters as Mrs. 
Johnson’s appearance or character he is content to cite 
contemporary evidence, assess its value and leave his 
readers to decide on a verdict. He is not an imaginative 
biographer, but he never indulges in a conjecture and when 
he has completed his monumental task, few of the actual 
circumstances of Johnson’s life will remain to be investi- 
gated. The value of the book is enhanced by the reproduc- 
tion of three portraits, hitherto unknown to Johnsonians. 


CHARLES LAMB AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Edmund 
Blunden. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 

In these reprinted lectures, Mr. Blunden manages to 
throw a certain amount of new light upon Lamb without 
telling us any new facts. Ever since the “‘ Essays of Elia ” 
have become the most popular collection of essays in the 
language (appreciated so often by those incapable of 
appreciating greater literature, and sometimes treasured 
for their annoying mannerisms), Lamb’s achievement has 
suffered a distortion. His Elizabethan criticism has been 
so widely accepted that it is now difficult to realise his 
courage and his sureness of taste when they were published. 
But it is only when Lamb is considered in relation to his 
age, when his appreciation of the classical tradition is not 
passed over in favour of his romantic discoveries, that his. 
full greatness and completeness is realised. Mr. Blunden 
has given us an excellent sketch of his surroundings and 
the literary tradition of the time. : 
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RAPHAEL AND SOME ART VADE-MECUMS 


hael. 

By Sir Charles Holmes. 73. 6d. (Christophers.) 
Essentials of Pictorial Design. 

By Leonard Richmond, R.O.I., R.B.A. tos. 6d. (Pit- 

man.) 
Making a Water-colour. 

By George Pearse Ennis. 10s, 6d. 
Line Drawing for Reproduction. 

By Ashley. tos. 6d. (Studio.) 


(Studio.) 


To many the name Raphael still recalls only rather 
insipid Madonna pieces and panels of smooth paint and 


Head of a Horse. 


Fragment of the Cartoon for the Heliodorus Fresco. 


From “ Raphael,” by Sir Charles Holmes (Christophers). 


fused tones. If he had been restricted to the medium of 
the van Eycks and Justus of Ghent, probably he would 
never have attained the exalted position he did, for Raphael 
found the finest expression of his genius when he turned 
to fresco, which compelled him to work in a rapid, direct, 
calligraphic method. Reynolds maintained that genius 
depended upon intense and intelligent study; on these 
grounds alone Raphael earned this honoured title. He 
would have been the ideal student in an art schoo]. For 
frail and dreamy as his self-portrait makes him out to have 
been, he had a capacity for hard work that few if any have 
exceeded. In a single day he could put into a complex 
composition a full-length figure that was also a portrait. 
Who to-day could paint a full-length portrait in a day, 
or execute a great fresco like the ‘“‘ Galatea”’ in a fort- 
night ? At the age of twenty-five he so impressed the 
powers that be that the decorations of two generations of 
well-known painters were chipped from the Vatican walls 
to give Raphael a painting surface for his amazing series 
of frescoes in the Stanze. He found time too to institute 
a preservation of ancient buildings campaign, and organise 
a vast scheme to make a record of all the antique sculpture 
that littered Rome in his day and to which every jobbing 
builder felt entitled to help himself. 

It was these Greco-Roman remains, in marble and pig- 
ment, that were the dominant influence upon Raphael’s 
classical style of painting. He developed their imperfect 
mode of painting into “‘a perfect structural foundation 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Hesketh Hubbard 


for painting of almost any kind”; he inherited ‘“‘ a tradi- 
tion based on the sculpturesque treatment of the human 
form ’’; he added to Greco-Roman painting the discipline 
of “‘ the structural mathematics ’’ of Florence. His method 
was to build upon a carefully planned skeleton of solid 
forms against a not over-elaborated background. The 
mosaic patternists of Constantinople, who so influenced the 
painters of Siena, left Raphael untouched. The interpreta- 
tion of solid form into terms of paint was what interested 
him—not the making of gaily-coloured patterns. But at 
first, in the ‘‘ Disputa ’’ for instance, he was handicapped 
by mistaking Greco-Roman copies as the real thing, just 
as at that time he was led astray by the use of the lay 
figure, on the invention and perfection of which his friend 
Bartolommeo was engaged: But in the “ Parnassus ” his 
influence was wholly Greek, derived from the original, 
not the copy. The spell of Michelangelo, who at last had 
unveiled some of his ceiling in the Sistine, followed quickly, 
but to the bigness of conception of Michelangelo, Raphael 
added the intimacy of actual portraiture. Then, three years 
later, we see this amazing painter experimenting in the 
totally different Venetian method in the technique of which 
Sebastiano de] Piombo, who was working in Rome, doubt- 
less interested him. Though in the ‘ Mass of Bolsena ’’ 
he outdid the Venetians, he seems to have realised that 
sumptuous colour and the sculpturesque treatment of 
form in pigment do not go together, so in this work he relied 
for vitality on the Oriental method of sharp contrast of 
colour values (notan) and clear-cut edges. Herein lay the 


‘power of Raphael; from tradition he gained strength 


and maturity, and let his personality infuse it with new 
and vigorous life. 

It is as a solid composer that Raphael is honoured to-day. 
His influence is to be seen in the work of almost every 
serious contemporary painter. Sir Charles Holmes, in 
his delightful monograph, ‘‘ Raphael,’ confesses that he 
has at last received from the Urbinian “ veritable and 
trustworthy enlightenment ’”’ as to the track he himself 
should follow in painting. He threatens to turn his back 
for ever on his writing-room and spend the rest of his 
days in his studio. In me his painting has always had a 
great admirer, but as a writer on art he can ill be spared. 
There are so few good executants who can write well on 
painting ; but when they have done so, as has Sir Charles 
Holmes in his vade-mecum on picture-making and this 
book on Raphael (to mention but two), they have produced 
the few great books on painting that would have been 
impossible for the mere expert, scholar or critic to write. 

Mr. Leonard Richmond, in his primer, “‘ Essentials of 
Pictorial Design,” is inclined to forget that flat space 
filling or pattern-making is only part of pictorial design ; 
he ignores altogether the problems of solid composition 
that, as we have seen, engaged such great artists as Raphael. 
A better title would have been “ Essentials of Pictorial 
Pattern.” Mr. Richmond’s method is the copybook 
method ; he urges his readers to memorise certain symbols 
for trees and so on, and then to arrange these symbols— 
to a large extent the Oriental method of teaching. Its 
value depends of course on whether the author is a Cocker 
or not. There are many primers of pictorial pattern; it 
would be interesting to see a primer of solid composition, 
for a child or beginner can be taught something of pictorial 
design with a box of bricks as well as with a paint-brush 
and vandyke brown ink. The final chapters are devoted 
to the pattern analysis of famous pictures, a number of 
which, said to be in the Tate Gallery, are actually in the 
Trafalgar Square collection. 

Another excellent method of teaching an art or craft 
by book, not quite so ‘“‘ abecedarian,’”’ is the photographic 
method showing “‘ how it’s done”’ by a series of photographs 
of the actual craftsman at work. I believe I was the first 
to use this almost cinematographical method seven years 
ago. The Studio is now issuing a series on these lines, 
which include ‘‘ Making a Water-colour,’’ by George Pearse 
Ennis, and “ Line Drawing for Reproduction,” by Ashley. 
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Only ten photographs are used to show the process of water- 
colour, so that there are naturally gaps to be filled in by 
letterpress. The ideal, as was the ideal of the silent film, is 
the reduction of letterpress to a few captions. This type 
of vade-mecum may one day reach such perfection that there 
will be no letterpress, but the story of ‘‘ how it’s done” 
will be understood from the illustrations by all, irrespective 
of nationality. Good as this series is, it is some distance 
from such perfection. A number of examples of different 
methods of water-colour (in colour), and line drawing are 
reproduced in each book respectively. 


AN IRISH AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Twenty Years A-growing. 
Translated from the Irish of Maurice O’Sullivan. 8s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

‘ What do you do in the winter ?”’ I asked an Irishman 
who lived on the edge of the Atlantic cliffs of Donegal. 
“We walk about.’”’ But he might have added, “ we tell 
stories ’’ for, like all people who for cultural or climatic 
reasons have time on their hands, the Irish are masters of 
story-telling. Just in the same way we owe, I think, the 
remarkable literature of Iceland to long winter twilight 
and darkness, in which even “‘ walking about ”’ was cur- 
tailed by snow and fierce winds. But the Irish have a 
gaiety and humour and softness denied to the Icelanders 
who are a serious race, occupied with struggling against a 
more barren soil that will not even bring grain to maturity, 
or produce spuds larger than an early windfall. The 
essence of Ireland—Ireland of the Gaeltacht, Ireland of the 
Curragh and the early ages—is in this delicious book. 
Maurice O’Sullivan, who wrote it in Irish (from which it 
has been finely translated into the rhythmical Anglo-Irish 
speech), comes from Great Blasket, off the Kerry coast. 
He spent his boyhood there, leaving eventually to make 
the great trip to Dublin and to join the Civic Guards. 
His book is not formal autobiography. It has not a strict 
time-sequence. It goes from emotional peak to peak that 
juts out in the long plateau of the memory, starting from 
schooldays and ending with the first journey home of the 
full-fledged peeler : 

“When I returned home the lamps were being lit in 
the houses. I went in. My father and grandfather were 
sitting on either side of the fire, my grandfather smoking 
his old pipe.” 

Those are the last words of the book—direct story- 
telling without rhetoric, without the irritating detail of 
conscious realism, yet story-telling packed with compulsion 
and with feeling. The least subtle form of the story (as in 
all Mr. Masefield’s long poems) depends simply on curiosity, 
on details leading to a climax such as the end of a fox-hunt 
or a point-to-point. The best story-telling is organic. 
It depends on a whole of incidents, in which there is not 
a beginning leading to an end. In ‘“‘ Twenty Years A- 
Growing ”’ there is no dull cake leading eventually to the 
marzipan. It is marzipan, or something sweet but not so 
sickly throughout. The boy going round the island with 
his daddo, hearing from him Irish tales and poems; the 
boy hunting puffins and rabbits; a wake and a wedding 
day; mackerel fishing from the curraghs; Hallowe’en 
ceremonies, and all the simple, day-to-day course of life 
in direct contact with the means of living, but primitive 
only by the usual urban or rural standards—everything is 
told with warmth and humour and with no consciousness 
of literary effect. The Irish island communities, speaking 
the old language and living by the old customs, may 
disappear; but I doubt if they will ever have a better 
memorial than this. One can still observe such com- 
munities from the outside, but here their life has been 
recorded from the inside, as Mr. E. M. Forster wisely 
observes in his enthusiastic foreword. Those who sneer 
at Celtic ambitions, at Celtic affections for a musical and 
gentle language, and for Celtic institutions, would have a 
better understanding and more sympathy if they were to 
read Mr. O’Sullivan’s revelations. 


GEOFFEY GRIGSON. 
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STUDIES IN STATESMEN 


Joseph Chamberlain : 1885-1895. 
By J. L. Garvin. 21s. (Macmillan.) 


Birkenhead : The First Phase. 


By his Son. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Jix—Viscount Brentford. 

By H. A. Taylor. 21s. (Stanley Paul.) 

Each of these biographies is an “ official’ Life of its 
subject. The three statesmen celebrated each occupied 
that position in public affection which is symbolised by a 
popular nickname. Each was a personality well within 
living memory as a political force, and each was a focal 
point for warring factions. There the resemblance between 
the three men and the three biographies ends, save for 
one not insignificant quality shared by each. Not one of 
these very different practitioners in biography hesitates to 
display the genuine humanity of his subject ; to paint in, 
if not the warts, certainly the occasional petty grimaces ; 
to reveal phases of character which are those of a man 
rather than of the superman who was too often the subject 
of similar official Lives before the salutary effect was 
felt of the unorthodox biographers. 

Of Mr. Garvin’s monumental Life of Chamberlain, it must 
be said that the twenty years of its preparation have been 
justified by the result. The story is told with a few irritat- 
ing tricks of style, but with a masterly command of 
technique. The tricks are trivial. Mr. Garvin has a 
passion for a peculiar inversion which, however effective 
once, grows tedious. He will say, for example, ‘‘ ominous 
was this warning’’ where “ this warning was ominous ” 
would be no less forceful. He passes from the direct past 
tense to the historic present with bewildering readiness, 
sometimes leaping from one to the other and back again 
within the scope of a short period. He overworks such 
usage as “‘the head as leonine as aged.’”’ But the 
mannerisms are tolerable in a work so wonderfully welded. 
Chamberlain’s psychology is laid bare, but he is no solitary 
subject on a dissecting-table. There is none of his con- 
temporaries that Mr. Garvin does not with equal skill 
dissect. Were the biography not a successful study in a 
remarkable career, it would have to be accounted a great 
study in political relationships. 

The present volume carries Chamberlain through the 
bitter fight of the first Home Rule Bill of 1886 to the no 
less bitter fight of the second Home Rule Bill of 1893—that 
period of shifting loyalties with Unionism solidifying as it 
commanded the situation. The earnestness and consistency 
of the radical, much ridiculed and doubted in his day, 
cannot in the light of Mr. Garvin’s evidence of his motives 
again be disputed. The high degree of political tactical 
skill, which was never doubted, least of all by those who 
suffered from its exercise, here displays itself in new detail. 

The Life has more than one contribution for the historian 
—the relations of Chamberlain and O’Shea, the inner 
history of the Round Table Conference, the drift of organised 
Unionism to official Toryism. It contains too an episode 
which one can hardly forbear to think of as the Indian 
summer of a Forsyte—the falling into love of the middle- 
aged statesman, and the happiness which his third marriage 
imported in a life made bleak by repeated strokes of grief. 
The next volume of Mr. Garvin’s saga will open with the 
acceptance of office—the very office once contemptuously 
withheld by Gladstone—and the beginning of the Rhodes- 
Jameson imbroglio. The highest compliment to be paid 
to Mr. Garvin’s two first volumes is that they have greatly 
whetted the appetite for the next. 

Lord Birkenhead’s Life of his father suffers the disability 
of following closely the unofficial and excellent study by 
Mr. H. A. Taylor, whose recent “‘ Smith of Birkenhead ”’ 


THE BOOKMAN 


By 
Collin Brooks 


was both a sound biography and a keen analysis of 
character. The merry tales of F. E.’s youthful escapades 
are no longer new; even the careful appraisement of that 
bourgeois comfort which F. E. was too prone to regard in 
retrospect as poverty, has been made before. But the 
present Lord Birkenhead brings inevitably new sources 
of knowledge, and certainly great qualities to his own 
telling of his father’s boisterous early story. 

F. E. Smith was a civilised gipsy born a century too 
late. His magnificence and ready insolence were of the 
Regency, and his scholarship no less so. Not the least 
skilful touch in the volume is the care with which the social 
glories of the dying Edwardian period are painted in, with 
F. E. as one of the magnificent roisterers. This aspect, 
shown as a background to the story of the rise of the advo- 
cate and the parliamentarian, explains F. E. as nothing 
else could, and makes a wonderful prologue to the War 
years, which open as this volume closes. 

Those who knew F. E. in his political youth and through 
the years of his quite staggering triumphs, will applaud the 
artistry with which his son has imported into this Life 
the magnetism which made affection quite independent 
of acts or opinions. F. E. wore his faults instead of his 
virtues on his sleeve. It was his foible to present the swash- 
buckler and to conceal the knight. Many a man is cele- 
brated as a good friend to his friends, but F. E. was more ; 
he was a good friend to his acquaintances. He made 
enemies only of those qualities which his great prototype, 
Cyrano, so consistently fought. This aspect of him the 
first volume of his son’s biography adequately conveys. 
The second volume, leading F. E. to office and construc- 
tive work, and to that Nemesis when the defects of his 
qualities crippled his career, will be awaited with an interest 
which the biographer may regard as a tribute. 

And Jix! The irritating, lovable Jix could have had no 
better celebrant than Mr. H. A. Taylor, who has a flair 
for the writing of short biographies that are analytical but 
sympathetic, truthful but warmly and not frigidly so. 
Lord Brentford was always a man apart. If F. E. Smith 
was born a full century too late, Jix was born but a decade 
or two too late. As the occupant of a Treasury Bench 
already housing ‘‘ Old Morality ” and the Christian Tories of 
the Victorian regime, he would have been mightily at home. 
He was the child of a Samuel Smiles tradition, earnest even 
in self-advancement, amazed always at his own excellences, 
somewhat lacking in humour, but somehow aware of the 
lack and eager to assume the virtue when he had it not. 


' He made many enemies by his policies, but he made none 


by his personality. He was a kind of Northern Gascon, with 
all the gasconades replaced by a serious presentation of his 
good qualities, which for himself he esteemed partly 
because they were good and partly because they were his. 
His career, from the building of the successful firm of 
attorneys to the eventual shelving in the Lords after a 
hectic tenure of the Home Office, bridges the transition 
from the birth of Unionism to the formation of the National 
Party. The Prayer Book debate was his political apotheo- 
sis, and by it he secures a lasting place in history. He was 
by no measure a great statesman ; he was perhaps not even 
a great man in the authentic sense of the term. He was 
Jix, the lovable nuisance—and will not soon be forgotten. 

** Somewhat lacking in humour.”’ The phrase was not 
just. He could laugh at himself, and he could laugh at 
his dignities. He loved his nickname, and when asked 
by a Parliamentary journalist what title he would take on 
retiring from the representation of Twickenham to go to the 
Upper House, he replied: “‘ Lord Twix of Jickenham.” 
It was that streak that redeemed him from the mediocrity 
of the usual nation-cossetting, temperance-reforming, too 
earnest Churchman. It is that side of him which informs 
Mr. Taylor’s able biography. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


A Short History of the World’s Shipping Industry. 
By C. Ernest Fayle. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

It is possible to write drama without being dramatic 
and to administer shocks without being shocking, and 
Mr. Fayle contrives to do both in his condensed but ex- 
ceedingly lucid history of the world’s shipping industry. 
For it will undoubtedly come as a mild shock to many 
Englishmen to learn that England’s maritime supremacy, 
both naval and commercial, is a comparatively modern 
development and that she is only the latest in a succession 
of peoples who, each in their turn, claimed to “‘ rule the 
seas.”’ The Pheenicians, the Venetians, the Hanseatics 
and the Dutch with, for short intervals, the Spanish and 
the Portuguese, all came before us and held sway over 
the then known seas practically unchallenged. 

This book should be read if only as a corrective to the 
false impressions which a course of English history as 
taught in the schools is apt to leave. We are made to 
realise that from early times and throughout the Middle 
Ages, this country scarcely counted as a sea power and 
that even the brilliant sorties of the Elizabethan rovers 
and the defeat of the Armada, did not by any means 
make us masters of the sea or visibly weaken the power 
of the great Hanseatic League. England’s rise to maritime 
supremacy was due to a variety of causes, chief among 
which were the gradual disintegration of the Hanseatic 
League, due to incessant wars, the removal of hampering 
restrictions and the foundation and development of the 
colonies. 

To-day, when almost every country in the world is 
seeking protection behind tariff walls, it is worthy of note 
that Mr. Fayle shows conclusively how artificial trade 
restrictions inevitably inflict more damage upon those who 
apply them, than upon those against whom they are 
directed. The Navigation Acts passed by this and other 
countries with the object of protecting their respective 
shipping interests, proved in the end not only futile, but 
very nearly disastrous—a fact which several countries at 
the present time are beginning to discover for themselves, 
The investigations of our own Board of Trade Commission 
appointed two years before the Navigation Acts were 
repealed, prove this. The report states that, owing to the 
operation of these laws, originally directed against our 
competitors, ‘‘ British shipping was being left behind by 
its many rivals. . . . Scamped workmanship, defective 
stores and equipment, professional incompetence and 
slackness, were all deplorably common.”’ This, it appears, 
was largely due to the fact that British shipowners looked 
more to the protection afforded by the Navigation Laws 
than to their own exertions. 

It was a case of history repeating itself. The Spanish, 
Portuguese and Dutch had each tried to secure a monopoly 
of the shipping trade by endeavouring to restrict the 
trade of other nations, and in each case these restrictions 
eventually contributed to their own undoing. ‘“‘ Flag 
discrimination,”’ says the author, “in whatever form and 
however. carefully applied, inevitably involves a waste of 
carrying power and a burden on the world’s commerce. 
It involves also endless occasions of international strife.”’ 
In other words, the peace and prosperity of the world 
depends largely on ‘‘ Freedom of the seas, in the sense of 
equal treatment of all flags in all ports.” 

Mr. Fayle has written a book of absorbing interest and 
no little value, for it provides us with a rapid, compre- 
hensive and sufficiently exhaustive history of the shipping 
industry. And since this industry may be regarded as the 
very life-blood of this country, it is a subject with which 
everyone should be at least moderately well acquainted. 
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Modern Composers 
X—PAUL HINDEMITH 


Probably more columns of abuse and misunderstanding 
have been devoted to the music of Paul Hindemith, 
here and on the Continent, than to that of any other 
living composer. 


Largely, one feels, because of the habit 
of musical journalists in fastening 
upon some single characteristic of 
a composer, instead of reading 
all they can of his music and 
viewing it asa whole. After the 
performances in March last by the 
B.B.C. of two recent works—a 
“Lehrstiick’’ (a form he has 
invented) and oratorio, ‘‘ Das 
UnaufhGrliche ’’—paragraph after 
paragraph in the newspapers tore 
the literary texts to pieces, polish- 
ing off the music in mere sentences, 
oblivious of the fact that it is 
beside the point of the zxsthetic 
worth of the music to concentrate 
upon the (to English minds) platitu- 
dinous nature of the words. One frequently reads state- 
ments that Hindemith’s music is to be listened to as a 
purely aural experience, ie. apart from any connection 
with emotion or imagery; indeed, as the inventors of 
this fallacious notion aver, as ‘‘ just music.” Noise, being 
unrhythmic, can be listened to as “just noise”; but 
music, being ipso facto rhythmic, and thus a fragment 
(or more) of human emotional experience, cannot be 
honestly listened to apart from emotional association. 

His lengthy opera list (his latest published work is 
numbered forty-two) includes all types of instrumental, 
and vocal and instrumental music, a ballet, several of the 
works of symphonic dimensions representing a remarkable 
output for a man born as recently as 1895 (November 16th, 
at Hanau), as well as revealing an originality of mind and 
a marvellous facility in technique. Hindemith studied 
at Hoch’s Conservatorium in Frankfurt, under Arnold 
Mendelssohn and Bernhard Sekles, and for several years 
played the viola in the Amar String Quartet, being as 
well a soloist on several other instruments. From 1915-23 
he was leader, then conductor of the Frankfurt Opera 
Orchestra, and his compositions have been produced at 
the Donaueschingen and Salzburg Festivals. 

During a rehearsal of ‘‘ Das Unaufhérliche” we sat 
together in the stalls at the back of a dark and almost 
empty (save of course for the platform) Queen’s Hall. 
Together we had laughed over the absurd notion that his 
music (any music in fact) could be quite devoid of emotion. 
“Very rarely do I see anyone for the Press. I never 
give interviews now in Germany. But as you are going 
to write about this conversation, I shall be. very glad if 
you will please set right this misapprehension about my 
music, Mr, Lyle.” 

His sun-tanned, strong left hand, with its delicately 
tapered thumb, the wide left hand of a string player, 
gripped more firmly the arm-rest of his stall seat, and he 
turned half-way towards me, his plump, fresh-coloured 
face earnest, his blue eyes emotionally dilated for the 
moment. “Music comes to the composer by inspira- 
tion,’’ he said with assurance. ‘‘ These ideas he will then 
use, and develop as his experience and technique enables 
him todo. If in my music there is not the style of speech, 
the expression of emotion, there is in the older music, 
that is because it shows my feelings, my reactions in the 
way we regard life to-day which is not at all, in many ways, 
as our predecessors regarded it.” 

I thought of the ironic commentary, of the same little 
ragtime tune by the brass at intervals upon the action 
and philosophy in his ‘ Lehrstiick’’ performed here, 
symbolising, it seemed to me, the amusement-mad atti- 
tude of our everyday world to the deeper things of life ; 
and we had just heard, too, the lyric beauty of the music 


*Paul Hindemith. 
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An Interview by Watson Lyle 


for soprano solo towards the end of Part I of his oratorio. 
So I said, indicating the orchestra, soloists and Sir Henry, 
busy calling out directions to his forces for the next 
numbers to be gone through that morning. 

“But there is plenty of emotion within that music, 
surely.” 

““Of course!’’ he said, his hands, busy now with the 
full score before him, marking the place with an index 
finger as he swiftly left my side, and half walked, half 
trotted towards the rostrum. “ Sir Henry,” he called, 
“at bar .. .’”—the rest I was too far away to hear, as 
Hindemith, an unobtrusive yet quietly-sure individuality, 
is never ill-mannered, and expressed his wishes for interpreta- 
tion in a speaking voice. Watching his short (he is scarcely 
middle height) but athletic figure returning down the 
central aisle, the slim volume under an arm, his glance 
modestly downcast, one naturally thought of other small 
great men—Beethoven, Wagner, Napoleon and many 
more of course—the world has known. 

The music recommenced. Anything in the nature of 
conversation had to wait consequently until the next rest 
period. And before then Hindemith made rapid sorties 
to the platform, more than once, score in hand, finger 
indexing the exact spot, to courteously but firmly request 
some especial care at that stage in the interpretation. 
His admiration was evident for Sir Henry’s painstaking 


. preparation. 


“It is a pity,” he said, “‘ you did not hear the choir 
rehearsed yesterday. One of the quickest (i.e. in reading) 
at score I have met. Worthy of your choral tradition, 
I know. I come to London quite often, you see—to the 
Proms. I like to get to know the people. My music is 
written for the people. In Germany the little children 
can be heard singing the melodies of some of my popular 
type works. Music should be a part of everyday life, 
in performance. There is plenty of the difficult music 
for the concert hall, for professional performers, being 
written already.” 

Surely a very natural viewpoint for any musician believ- 
ing in the mission of his art? Yet I have seen it stated 
often—it may be in misunderstanding or ignorance—that 
Hindemith looks upon the writing of music as simply a 
commercial undertaking. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


How to Pass Music Examinations. 

By Reid Stewart. 3s. 6d. (Pitman.) 
Magic of Melody. 

By John Murray Gibbon. 5s. 
The Golden Age of Opera. 

By Herman Klein. tos. 6d. (Routledge.) 

There was never a time when music was so lightly held 
as it is to-day. I say this quite deliberately and in full 
awareness of the many blessings bestowed by the radio 
and the gramophone. It is definitely not a good thing 
when everybody can hear Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
by merely twiddling a knob. Call it intellectual snobbery 
if you like, but I am convinced that music has essentially 
suffered more abuse than it has enjoyed benefit by the 
introduction of radio. I repeat, I am quite aware of the 
immense pleasure and profit in music that this invention 
has brought to thousands of people; but can this ever 
atone for the demeaning, the increase of sensitiveness and 
the false appreciation of music that have accompanied 
this gain? I was happily associated with the B.B.C. for 
four years, and I am still a keen listener—I say these things 
to prove that my point of view is not mere prejudice; in 
fact I am compelled to hold it almost in spite of myself. 
Wherever I go I find the radio installed ; and nine times 
out of ten the music that is let loose out of those sets 
is as good as disregarded or (what is worse) experienced at 
second-hand. 


(Dent.) 
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Let me briefly enlarge upon what I mean here by “‘ second- 
hand experience.” These are the days of ‘ Musical 
Appreciation.” We are always being told how to listen to 
music. Sir Walford Davies, Mr. Percy Scholes and dozens 
of others come to the microphone (or run Summer Schools, 
or write numerous articles—or all three) to tell us how we 
ought to listen to music. They are all most anxious to 
be helpful; they want to improve us, to show us how to 
get the “ best ” out of music, to make us see what a jolly 
thing music really is. They envision an England no longer 
meriting the label ‘‘ Das Land ohne Musik,’ and they are 
quite convinced that the radio and the gramophone are the 
heaven-sent means whereby that happy state may be 
achieved. They are wrong—incredibly, disastrously wrong. 
When Sir Walford Davies tells his broadcast music classes 
how to listen to music (likening this phrase to a butterfly’s 
flight, that phrase to the great composer’s tortured soul, 
and yet another phrase to an urchin turning somersaults 
in the gutter), he is slowly removing any possibility of a 
first-hand experience of music in his listeners. By his 
persuasive manner he is substituting his own experience 
for theirs. There is a danger that he will end by making 
them quite incapable of hearing at all with their own 
ears. 

It is the curse of Musical Appreciation that it pretends 
to make difficult things easy—oh, so easy, so jolly! But 
what if music is not easy ? What if the ‘‘ Choral Symphony”’ 
was never intended to make you feel nice and comfortable ? 
What if music, after all, has nothing to do with feeling 
jolly ? What if music is difficult and the enjoyment of it 
a most personal experience—perhaps the most personal 
experience any art has to offer? And what if Musical 
Appreciation were only another name for musical dope ? 

Here, anyway, are two books closely allied in purpose 
with this movement for the spreading of second-hand 
musical experience. Mr. Stewart calls his book ‘‘ How to 
Pass Musical Examinations,’”’ though after reading him I 
have yet to discover how he makes the task any the easier. 
His pages are loaded with platitudes (‘‘ Concentration is 


most essential at any examination’’; ‘‘ The more diffi- 
cult the standard of examination, the more useful the 
qualification will be professionally ’’; ‘‘ Memory improves 


with incessant training and constant usage,”’ and so on), 
but there is little in them which any student, in co-opera- 
tion with his teacher, could not have hammered out for 
himself. In fact, another royal road which, like most 
royal roads, leads nowhere particular. Then there is Mr. 
Gibbon’s book, ‘‘ Magic of Melody.’’ In a wordy and 
sentimental first two chapters we discover that what Mr. 
Gibbon is really trying to do is to invent yet another 
parlour-game: he calls it ‘‘Gramo-poems.”’ The idea is 
roughly this: You take some piece of classical music (such 
as Handel’s ‘‘ Water Music”’ or Bach’s “ Air” from the 
Suite in D), thoroughly acquaint yourself with it (prefer- 
ably by a good gramophone record), and then proceed to 
set your own words to the melody. ‘I have found,” says 
Mr. Gibbon, ‘‘ that after constant repetition, words and 
phrases associate themselves with the musical tones and 
phrases, so that eventually a translation builds itself up 
in my mind.” Such a task, the persuasive Mr. Gibbon 
implies, is not only amusing in itself, but it helps you to 
understand the music; and—most persuasive touch of 
all, this—‘‘ the listener thereby does not remain merely 
a listener, but in the very act of translation does some- 
thing which is creative.” 

Mr. Klein’s book mercifully has nothing to do with 
Musical Appreciation. I doubt if any man knows more 
about the history of opera in this country than Mr. Klein, 
and here is yet another of those attractive books wherein 
he has gathered his ripe experience. The ‘‘ Golden Age ”’ 
of which he writes is the Victorian and Edwardian eras— 
the days of Patti, Tietjens, Nilsson, Trebelli and other 
incomparable stars. Mr. Klein writes as a critic—sane, 
sensitive and appreciative; but his book has this advan- 
tage over so many books written by critics of music— 
namely that it is also human and alive. 

C. HENyY WARREN. 
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MR. CALVOCORESSI’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Musicians Gallery. 


By M. D. Calvocoressi. 18s. net. (Faber & Faber.) 


Broadly speaking, the technicalities of music are of 
interest only to the musician, amateur or professional, and 


M. D. Calvocoressi. 
Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


Mr. Calvocoressi, in putting together the reminiscences of 
thirty or forty fruitful years, was probably wise in devoting 
most of his space to persons and events rather than to 
critical estimates of the innumerable performances he has 
heard and appraised in the course of his career as a critic. 
In only one chapter—and that avowedly an interlude— 
does he lay down some of the principles which govern his 
writings and give some hint of the equipment which 
enabled him to set up not only as a critic but as a teacher 
of criticism. 

The general reader, given an interest in the great names 
of contemporary music and ballet, will find much enter- 
tainment in these smoothly running pages, in which the 
author, having doffed the pontifical mantle of the critic, 
browses on an eventful past and recalls the more interesting 
items for our delectation. He is at no pains to conceal 
his prejudices and makes no attempt to justify them—as 
why should he? In Tschaikovsky he sees very little 
virtue and much vice; he finds Richard Strauss as a 
symphonist entirely unpalatable, and although he was 
temporarily taken in by the opera “ Salome,” he speedily 
recovered his equilibrium after hearing a second perform- 
ance. Scriabin is the third of his particular bétes noires. 
The great classical masters he takes for granted, but it 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Hermon Ould 


is the French and the Russians who absorb the greater 
part of his attention and provoke, at any rate in these 
pages, the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Calvocoressi is a true cosmopolitan, for although 
he was born in France, his parents were Greeks, he was 
governessed by Englishwomen, spoke English before he 
spoke French, and finds the acquisition of additional 
languages child’s play. He therefore has no nationalistic 
bias to overcome before forming his judgments, and the 
fact that he was born in Marseilles—most international of 
ports—need not be adduced to account for his Gallic 
preferences. 

The most valuable section of the book relates to the 
beginnings of the Russian Ballet and Opera in Paris, when 
Diaghilev first became known to western Europe. Mr. 
Calvocoressi gives a racy account of the negotiations, 
intrigues, chaos, jealousies and naivetés which, combined 
with devotion to art and unfailing instincts, somehow 
culminated in the greatest performance of the greatest of 
Russian operas, Moussorgsky’s ‘“ Boris Goudonov.” So 
great was this performance, and so stupendous the impres- 
sion it made, that although the Paris Opéra had acquired 
all the settings and costumes for their own repertory, it 
was many years before the management ventured to 
challenge comparisons by giving a performance of it. 
** And in a way they were right,’’ says Mr. Calvocoressi ; 
“Diaghilev himself never gave us again a Boris com- 
parable to that of 1908.” 

Mr. Calvocoressi gives an attractive picture of Chaliapin, 


“whom he first met in 1898, when the great Russian bass 


was twenty-five—delightfully simple, with a strong merry 
face and tumbled fair hair; and he records an incident 
when Chaliapin went warbling an Italian ditty at the top 
of his voice through the streets of Paris one night after 
a merry evening at the Universal Exhibition of 1900. 
There is also an interesting cameo of that most abstruse 
of modern composers, Schénberg, who admitted to having 
been profoundly influenced by Brahms and expressed his 
distrust of ‘‘novel devices ’’—two unexpected revelations. 
Schénberg is also a painter of moderate attainments, and 
one of his portraits is of himself, back view, taking a walk ! 

Then there is a lightning sketch of Caruso, furious 
because he had not been met at the entrance to the 
Trocadéro, in Paris, at which he was singing, and deaf to 
the explanation that it was impracticable to meet him 
at all the entrances to a building similar in magnitude to 
the Crystal Palace. ‘‘ Say another word and I’ll leave the 
place!’’ he bawled; but after giving a good performance 
his amiability was restored. 

Ravel, Bakst, Arnold Bennett, Rimsky Korsakoff, 
Nijinsky, Debussy, Balakiref, Vincent d’Indy and Glazounov 
are only a few of the personalities which appear with 


varying degrees of vividness within the covers of this 
attractive book. 


INVIGORATING CRITICISM 


Around Music. 


By Kaikhosru Sorabji. 15s. (Unicorn Press.) 

“The popular mind,” observes Mr. Sorabii, apropos 
of Busoni the Great, ‘‘ hates and fears nothing so much 
as that which it cannot classify, whether in man, manners 
or morals”’; and he himself must have fully experienced 
this hatred. There is no classifying Mr. Sorabji; put 
him into one pigeon-hole, and a moment later you will have 
to take him out and put him into another. His is not the 
sort of mind that can be tidied up; it offers no firm 
ground for facile generalisations. In other words, it is a 
vital intelligence with a life of its own. This may seem 
an unusual way of talking about a man, but one comes 
across an original mind so rarely that one cannot help 
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stopping to gape. Mr. Sorabji has produced a book of 
musical criticism which contains more intelligent ideas 
between its two covers than practically any other living 
critic could include between twenty. That is not to say 
that one agrees with all he says; on the contrary, when 
Mr. Sorabji is not holding the reader’s excited admiration, 
he is stirring up his latent homicidal tendencies. It is 
a highly stimulating book. When it is all over one realises 
again—what one knew perfectly well before—that no two 
individual intelligences can keep in step indefinitely, and 
that the only thing to do is to set out in an attempt to 
be honest, and that if the attempt is successful one will 
arrive ultimately, but probably by a different route, at 
the same destination as all other honest men. This is a 
book which will (if it is read, which is improbable, seeing 
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that Mr. Sorabji is not one of the Worshipful Company 
of Spoon-feeders) stir up a lot of hatred. But by those 
who are really concerned with integrity in criticism, it 
will be cherished. In other words, it will sell about twenty- 
five copies. 

In this review there is no room to quarrel with Mr. 
Sorabji. It is far more important to call attention to his 
unquestionable sense and perception than to discuss 
personal differences, and as the most important of these— 
his antipathy to Artur Schnabel—does not come into 
this book at all, save perhaps by implication in his general 
remarks upon piano-playing—they can reasonably be left 
to another day. It is by no means easy to single out the 
most opportune of his essays, for there is scarcely a single 
aspect of music which he leaves untouched, indirectly if 
not directly; but perhaps we should be most grateful 
for his championing of Mahler. The behaviour of the 
English critics and their sheep-like public towards Mahler 
has been wholly scandalous. We boast of Magna Carta 
and blandly condemn one of the greatest of all composers 
without a hearing. In a country whose only criterion 
of decency is summed up in the parrot-cry “‘ fair play,” it 
is (or would be, did we not know it so well) mildly surpris- 
ing to see academic gentlemen shutting the door in the 
face of a composer acknowledged great by the whole of 
Central Europe, before he has had time to utter a coherent 
sentence. Mr. Sorabji, with native conscientiousness, has 
sought for the mainspring of this behaviour, arriving at 
the conclusion that “these psychological and tempera- 
mental resistances are summed up in the fact that Mahler 
was an ardent Catholic—a mystic almost of the type of 
Saint John of the Cross—a type, I think, that not only 
has never been produced by Northern Europe, but one 
even fundamentally antipicato as far as Northern Euro- 
peans are concerned.” It is very charming of Mr. Sorabji 
to excuse us like this. He flatters us when he assumes 
that we should recognise a mystic if we saw one! But 
it seems to me that our “ resistances ” are born of straight- 
forward laziness. The critics recognised echoes of Wagner 
in Mahler’s work, and at once pigeon-holed a man, other- 
wise impossible to classify, as a Wagner plagiarist. Mr. 
Sorabji, diving deeply in search of motives, is making the 
same mistake as the subtler citizens of neighbouring 
countries, who accuse our statesmen of far-seeing con- 
spiracies when all they do is muddle through, looking up 
in mild gratification when things come right for them. The 
English mind should never be associated with coherent 
motives. 

But whether it is due to bone-laziness or religious scruples, 
our treatment of Mahler has been and is squalidly disgust- 
ing. There seems no hope of ever hearing him properly 
performed in this country; and short of studying the 
scores, the best indication of the sort of music he composed 
is to be found in Mr. Sorabji’s essay, which describes all 
ten symphonies with acute perception and a properly 
reverent approach. 

Mr. Sorabji has nothing to say about Briickner, another 
great Austrian, who has suffered in this country very 
much as Mahler, but he comes out strong for Reger. 

While it is perfectly obvious that here again we have 
the English cold-shoulder working with its customary 
paralysing effect on all that it feels uncertain of—which 
means afraid of—it is not necessary to fall in love with 
Reger quite so passionately as Mr. Sorabji would dictate. 
He is a man to venerate, but I think that his influence is 
a good deal more important than his music as such. It 
is possible that Mr. Sorabji, the composer (a composer with 
a special respect for and understanding of the piano), is, 
in his estimate of Reger, confusing the insight of Mr. Sorabji, 
the critic. The terrific ‘‘ Variations on a Theme of Bach,” 
which Rudolf Serkin played so magnificently a few weeks 
ago to a two-thirds empty Wigmore Hall, certainly do, 
as he observes, ‘‘ deserve to be put beside the ‘ Fantasia 
Contrappuntitisca ’ of Busoni for contrapuntal power and 
mastery, which are always utterly subservient to musical 
purpose.”’ It is no less true to say that it was Reger 
who “ recovered the thread of the grand, that is the Bach 
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tradition, to expand and develop it in all directions in a 
manner beyond conception.” But when it is said that 
his technical mastery was ‘‘ subservient to musical pur- 
pose,”’ we are entitled to ask what was the nature of the 
musical purpose? And the answer is that it is second- 
rate. Reger was important because he pointed the way 
to strength of form in an age which was musically spine- 
less. His music should be played to-day if only to remind 
an undiscriminating, ignorant public of the technical power 
and mastery which is lacking in other composers of the 
day. 

It is technical mastery in various aspects of music 
which really forms the general thesis of this book. Mr. 
Sorabji’s two heroes are Liszt and Busoni—nof the Liszt 
of ‘‘ La Prédication aux Oiseaux,’’ but the Liszt of the 
“‘ Dante Symphony ”’ and the great ‘‘ Sonata.’”’ And these 
preferences give some indication of his general bias. An 
extremely healthy one in these times. He is intensely pre- 
occupied with form and technique, but that does not imply 
a dry academicism. He is one of the few people with a 
proper realisation of the nature of form; a point which 
is made quite clear in his penetrating remarks on Delius, 
who is commonly so stupidly criticised for shapelessness 
and amorphousness. It is this concern with the funda- 
mentals of music that allows him to write so brilliantly 
and with unusual understanding about singing. ‘“‘ Some 
Animadversions on Singing ’”’ should be pamphleted and 
broadcast to all singers, to all relatives of singers (especially 
unfledged ones) and to all concert-goers. It should be 
blazoned in crimson lettering upon every safety-curtain 
of every opera-house. The state of singing in this country 
is shockingly bad; the state of mind of those who iisten 
to our singers hardly bears contemplation. But Mr. 
Sorabji is not only concerned with English singers. The 
general world-level is remarkably low and the chapter 
on fioritura singing (miscalled, as Mr. Sorabji points out, 
coloratura) should bring blushes to the cheeks of all but a 
mere handful of the world’s sopranos. 

Without turning this review into a catalogue vaisonné, it 
would be impossible to do justice to the range of Mr. 
Sorabji’s ideas. Read his book and become acquainted 
with them. There are more things in musical performance 
(or should be) than are dreamed of in the Promenade 
philosophy. 


HUMOUR AND FANTASY 


Terra Firma: A Firm Footing in Geography. 


By S. John Peskett. 2s. 6d. (John Long.) 
Oh, You Moderns. 
By Edward Sampson. 2s. 6d. (Murray.) 


Souls of the Soulless. 
By Jules Superveille. 
5s. (Methuen.) 


Illustrated by Mary Adshead. 


“ Terra Firma ”’ is an attempt to do for geography what 
the authors of ‘‘ 1066 and All That ”’ did for English history. 
The idea was a good one, but the execution cannot be 
praised. Mr. Peskett seems to have no conception of the 
distinction between what is meaningless and what is absurd. 
“Not far from Naples is Rome, the Infernal City” is 
meaningless. So is ‘‘ Venice—Here is the famous Bridge 
of Sighs or Pons Asinorum.”’ So is ‘“‘ France possesses only 
one island, namely Corsica. The inhabitants are called 
mouflons. Here the Emperor Napoleon died in lonely 
exile.”” So is “Cape Horn, of course, is named after the 
discoverer, Trader Horn.”’ On the other hand, the defini- 
tion of a “ fiord ’’ as a Norwegian motor-car is absurd, and 
if Mr. Peskett had kept “‘ Terra Firma ”’ at the level of this 
definition it would have made a very amusing little book. 

Mr. Sampson’s ‘‘ Oh, You Moderns ”’ is supposed to be 
a satire on post-War art. Mr. Sampson, according to the 
publisher’s announcement on the wrapper, “ takes off in 
his own inimitable fashion the crazes and jargon of the 
moderns.”’ The form in which Mr. Sampson has cast his 
satire is a series of letters written to a friend by Bunny 
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Bingham, a sporting, open-air girl, who is bitten by a desire 
to develop a soul, ‘A real classic-winning Bunny soul, by 
Bloomsbury out of Chelsea,’”’ she writes to her friend, 
describing her new soul. ‘‘ A bloodstock and solid affair 
that has grown like a tumour and is nearly as painful.”’ 
Obviously an understanding of the subject satirised is not 
to be expected after this kind of opening. Mr. Sampson 
has illustrated his text with a number of. drawings, 
supposed to be the work of Bunny Bingham, and to illus- 
trate various aspects of modernart. They include drawings 
in the style of Alma Tadema and the Dutch school of.the 
seventeenth century. 

“ Souls of the Soulless ”’ is a translation, but from what 
language is not stated. The translation reads delightfully, 
and the illustrations by Miss Adshead fit the text perfectly. 
The three fantasies which make up this volume have for 
their subjects the Manger in Bethlehem, the Flight into 
Egypt and Noah’s Ark.; and the “ soulless ”’ are the various 
animals who figure in these fantasies. Monsieur Superveille 
combines a delicate fancy with a subtle sense of humour, 
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and gives to each of his animals a special individuality. 
Here for example is the tiger who comes to worship the 
infant Jesus: ‘‘ He flattened himself on the ground, and 
by his mortifications and austerities made himself just like 
a rug at the foot of the crib. Then in a second he made 
himself whole again with an unbelievable vigour, and went 
out without a word.” 

“ Noah’s Ark ”’ is the richest of the three fantasies. The 
sad fate of the antediluvian animals is, perhaps for the first 
time, emphasised by Monsieur Superveille. Noah, he tells 
us, had not hesitated to mislead those animals, who were 
not to be represented on board, about the time of depar- 
ture. So the megatherium came along after the gangway 
was up, and bellowed his protests across the widening 
strip of water between himself and the Ark. ‘I acted for 
the best,’’ Noah shouts back apologetically. ‘‘ Now I can 
do nothing; your destiny was to be antediluvian.” 
Monsieur Superveille is to be congratulated, and com- 
miserated with, on writing a work of pure literature. 

HuGuH KINGsMILL. 


Religion 
BRAMWELL BOOTH 


Bramwell Booth. 
By Catherine Bramwell Booth. Illustrated. 10s. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 

Catherine Booth modestly looks upon her book as a 
slight sketch, her aim being to ‘‘ manifest the man who is 
my father, rather 
than to recount his 
doings.”” She tells 
us that “ his charm 
is difficult to portray 
with pen and ink.” 
Difficult it may have 
been, but there is 
no ‘shadow of 
doubt that she 
triumphantly sur- 
mounts the diffi- 
culty, for the book 
is full of the charm 
of his personality. 
Bramwell Booth 
was literally eaten 
up by zeal 
of Thy House,’’ 
yet he was one of those rare persons who can be zealous 
to the point of fanaticism, without being harsh and cen- 
sorious to others. Hard to the point of cruelty to his own 
frail body, to others he was a born “ motherer,” to use 
his daughter’s word. A saint indeed, yet a gay father 
who had always time for a ‘‘ sweet courtesy ”’ towards all 
women, especially his own; who could find room in his 
crowded home for all sorts of pets, including white mice, 
which he loved; who could be the head of a colossal 
concern employing thousands of human beings, without 
ever being betrayed into impatience and unkindness—such 
is the man presented to us by one who lived and worked 
with him. 

As soon as he was born, little Bramwell was dedicated 
to God, for William Booth and his wife could not conceive 
any other purpose for which a baby could be born, than 
to help to bring a sinful world to God. Denied his desire 
to become a surgeon, he become while yet a child the 
confidant and right-hand man of his parents. On one 


Catherine Bramwell Booth. 


occasion his father, in giving directions for some new . 


development, wrote: ‘‘ Push it on Bramwell,’”’ and as his 
daughter says with just the tiniest suspicion of outraged 
love: ‘‘ These four words almost tell the story of Bram- 
well’s life.” 

He was supposed to be, and in fact was delicate, but 
most hale and hearty people would sink under a tithe of 
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his burden of anxious labour. In the Booth family every- 
thing was “Army.” The children early learned to do 
without many little indulgences because ‘it would not 
be Army.”’ Even on the day before his marriage Bramwell 
could not see his bride for one hour—*‘ It is impossible ; 
you have no conception of the amount of work to be done.” 

At the wedding itself there were long speeches by the 
parents of the bridegroom all about the Army, and the 
large number of guests paid a shilling each for admission to 
the ceremony to raise funds for the work. 

As time went on and the work abroad developed, more 
and more administrative work was ‘‘ pushed on to Bram- 
well.’”” There were the shelters for the homeless, rescue 
work among women, the heartbreaking fight with Stead 
to do something about the ghastly traffic in young girls 
(whenever the Booths saw anything wrong or cruel their 
only reaction was to “‘ do something ”’), colonies for ‘‘ down- 
and-outs,”’ industries to absorb unemployed, clerical work 
and accounts, training of officers, lawsuits, meetings, 
conferences, committees, tender care for parents, children 
and any lost or wounded soul he encountered—no wonder 
that this delicate man, by nature a mystic and dreamer, 
should write: ‘‘ This feeling that you are a poor sinner 
loaded with guilt, if you stop work for ten minutes even 
in a railway train, is really dreadful.” Even when going 
for a short furlough he wrote: ‘I feel like a runaway,” 
and a great deal of the suffering of the closing months of 
life was due to the fact that he had lost, if he had ever 
known, the art of relaxing. 

A book of great charm, though for those of us who are 
content with lower standards, of heart-searching also. 


FAITH AND THE BOY 


Public School Religion. 


By Arnold Lunn and Others. 7s. 6d. (Faber.) 


Views of England’s religious life may vary widely with 
the community examined. The Roman Catholic essay 
in this volume is one example; an Anglican introduced 
to a Nonconformist congregation is often surprised at its 
corporate vitality ; yet he is perhaps unaware of all his 
own church is doing. But in general it can hardly be 
denied that indifferentism or worse is rampant. Modernism 
promises to fill the churches by stripping Christianity of 
all that makes it Christian, but does not seem to do so. 
Forces we well know attack religion in any form, of set 
purpose. And while the cult of the body was never so 
passionately followed, the true implications of the mens 
sana seem far from being realised. 
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Hence the importance of this extraordinarily interest- 
ing and valuable book. The main charge is set out by 
Mr. Lunn. For all the conventional chapels, sermons, 
rare religious lectures and occasional “ pi-jaws,’’ the 
majority leave school with no real knowledge of “ the 
certairity of those things wherein (they have) been in- 
structed,” and speedily drop all pretence of religious 
practice. Other essayists disagree with Mr. Lunn on 
details ; Dr. Alington appeals to history to correct pessi- 
mism, saying that things were infinitely worse one hundred 
years ago. Dr. Costley-White, speaking for Westminster, 
resents Mr. Lunn’s attack and disputes his remedies. In 
the main the support for Mr. Lunn is overwhelming. 

The root of the trouble is that religious knowledge is not, 
apparently, regarded as one of the things that really matter. 
As the Bishop of Bradford justly says, the teaching of 
religion is a specialist’s job; time and money being 
limited, schools concentrate upon what parents most 
demand—athletic prowess and ability to pass exams ; 
“ religion continues to be popularly regarded as a purely 
unimportant extra... which may be taught by any- 
body.” Mr. Force Stead, chaplain of Worcester College, 
Oxford, says that ‘‘ Christianity is neither taught nor 
caught at our public schools... it is treated as an 
occasional item in the general process of education.” 
And Mr. E. C. E. Owen sees in the prevailing “‘ ugliness or 
vacuity ”’ of art, music and literature a reflection of the 
new faithlessness, which is nothing less than “‘ an appalling 
menace, very largely actualised, to our whole civilisation.” 

Two points are specially emphasised : first, that morals, 
divorced from personal faith, have not and cannot have 
any driving force; hence the fallacy that it does not 
matter what a boy believes so long as he does the decent 
thing; secondly, the infinite harm done by popular 
misunderstanding of science and, in Mr. Lunn’s caustic 
phrase, ‘the servile admiration of science’’ of some 
leaders in the Church, which ‘‘ merely amuses the scientist.”’ 
Mr. Ivor Gibson says finely: ‘‘ There is no possible conflict 
between science and religion. They are alike in that both 
are based on an initial act of faith.’ Yet we seem to 
have slipped back to the catchwords of the late nineteenth 
century against which Mallock aimed his shattering wit. 

Mr. Owen asks: ‘‘ Why are boys to be supposed the 
only human creatures who, while voracious for ethical 
instruction, have no appetite for Christianity ?”’ As a 
matter of fact there is a good deal of evidence that they 
are not; and although for some years they are mostly 
taken up with the unconscious task of growing, it ought to 
be possible to impress on them as permanent a knowledge 
of the grounds of faith as of the elements of mathematics. 
In the last resort it is only through the schools that the 
balance of modern thought can be corrected. 

The whole book is alive with vivid ideas. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a reader whom it should not hold. 

O. M. GREEN. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE. By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Those who have read “‘ The Old People” and “ The 
Middle Generation ”’ will automatically turn to ‘“‘ The Young 
People,”’ in which Mr. J. D. Beresford brings to an end 
his chronicles of the Hillington family ; and there is no 
need to commend Mr. Beresford’s latest achievement to 
such faithful students of the Hillington foibles and fortunes. 
But even ‘those who are unacquainted with the earlier 
volumes of the trilogy will find that there is much of value, 
interest and entertainment in ‘‘ The Young People.”” Mr. 
Beresford shows us a family of fairly representative modern 
young people, viewed from the standpoint of their pleasant 
and sympathetic parents; and although the individual 
actions of ‘the young people ’’ are not always entirely 
convincing, the whole picture gives a fair and satisfactory 
rendering of the general outlook of a middle-class English 
family. Like most of Mr. Beresford’s books, ‘‘ The Young 
People’ is illuminated by the exposition of a sane and 
reasonable philosophy of life, which is agreeably refreshing 
in an age when so few novelists can lay claim to any philo- 
sophical outlook at all. Epcar Hott. 
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“DON BENJAMIN” WRITES TO A FRIEND 


The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B. 
Edited by Sir Richard Lodge. 25s. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

An ambassador must have no home ;_he is pushed here 
and there suddenly, he must pack up at a moment’s notice. 
If he fails in his mission he is recalled and perhaps disgraced ; 
if he succeeds he might—if he is lucky enough—be given 
a title or the Order of the Bath. Sir Benjamin Keene, 
English ambassador in eighteenth century Spain, was as 
successful as he could possibly hope to be, but for many 
years that red ribbon of the Bath was dangling just ahead 
of him. He pretended to ignore it, sometimes he clenched 
his teeth and sneered at it, but all the time, like a hunter 
after an animal, he was warily trying to stalk it down. 

In the first place he had not wanted to come to Spain. 
He would much preferred to have stayed in Lisbon with 
his dear friend Abraham Castres, but England, per New- 
castle, packed him off to Madrid—and it did not give him 
that ‘‘ bawble ”’ he lied about and swore he did not want. 

And in Madrid at night, or during quiet hours in the day, 
when he could escape ambassadorial intrigue and could 
forget France and America, he would doff his gigantic 
periwig and would take up his pen to write to his beloved 
Castres. He would not write of state affairs, except 
scrappily ; he would talk of common friends, of the diffi- 
culty of transporting wine and of the vital matter of his 
health and of his friends’ health. He yearned for Lisbon ; 
all the friends he now remet in Spain were people he had 


not seen for ten years, and they had greatly aged. The © 


women he had flirted with, the men he had dined with— 
they shocked him with their wrinkled faces and thinned 
voices. A man is not happy when brought suddenly up 
against the visible changes of age, as Keene now was. He 
visited the old Queen Dowager, Elizabeth Farnese, and 
wrote that ‘‘ as a private person I saw royal eyes with tears 
in them, and had much ado to keep my own from flowing 
over.” 

Yes, the world of Spain had changed in ten years; it 
had changed embarrassingly. Sir Benjamin Keene was 
not happy in Madrid, except in these odd hours when he 
wrote to Castres; and the bulk of this volume is letters 
to Castres; the other letters are rare and have not the 
same faded tang about them. He was a bachelor, and 
really very lonely. Although he might smirk when he 
contemplated his married friends, and declare that wed- 
lock ‘“‘ may be a very happy state for those who like it ; 
but, to say the truth, I have never seen any who were in 
it that gave me much reason to repine at my being out 
of it,”’ one nevertheless feels that a wife was very much 
what he needed. She would at least have given him some- 
thing else to think of besides his health, his wine, his cook 
and the Order of the Bath. Sir Benjamin liked women, 
and if a puritan had not at one time scrabbled with a pen 
over various phrases in these letters, we might have had 
a different portrait of this solemn old diplomat. But like 
women though he did, he had no intention of marrying 
one. He writes consolingly to Castres: ‘‘ We are both 
past being Cupids and Venus’s.” All the same he liked 
flirting with women, he liked dining with them and re- 
minding them of the day when he kissed them on the back 
of the neck and made them cry; and he writes with a 
waggish air to Castres that the Swedish ambassador has 
“‘a daughter of about seventeen years of age, no ugly girl. 
He seemed not to be averse to giving her to me when he told 
me it was a pity so large and fine a house should be with- 
out an Ambassadrice, but I promise you I will not marry 
without your consent.’’ Then there is his peculiar friend- 
ship with the voluptuous Duchess of Bejar. This Duchess 
flits through the pages in a most impish fashion, kicking 
her legs in and out of the dry letters of an old and confirmed 
bachelor, and occasionally rousing him to flights of moral 
rage. Yet he liked her immensely, he rented a house from 
her and was laughed at by her husband. She disappears 
from the letters in a fog of scandal, but Keene chuckles 
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contentedly when he thinks of what one of her old lovers, 
a Viscount somebody, would say if he could only see 
her now. : 

This is the smug attitude of the sworn bachelor, and 
all through the letters the attitude persists. He likes 
comfort and good food, and he is very tender to his stomach 
(except with medicines). His enemies had nicknamed 
him ‘‘ Don Benjamin,’’ and the name was accepted by his 
friends. Somehow it suits him. He was, said Walpole, 
“fat, easy and of universal knowledge,’’ and included in 
that knowledge was a bizarre attitude towards drugs. He 
was proud of his medical ability, and his favourite cure for 
most ills seems to have been to go to bed and starve him- 
self. That might have done him a great deal of good if 
he had only kept to it, but other remedies seduced him. 
One day he drinks nothing but cold water, then he chews 
bark, swallows soap pills, takes Prussian julep, smokes a 
pipe of tobacco every morning, and eventually and in- 
evitably dies of kidney trouble. 

It was essentially a bachelor world he lived in, and when 
a secretary wished to bring a wife with him, poor Keene 
swore that he would have no “ feminine noise or com- 
plaints ’’ in his house. He was deeply lonely, and all his 
affection had to be put on to paper and sent by untrust- 
worthy messengers to Lisbon. State affairs distracted him 
a little from the terrors of an ailing body, but we hear very 
little of them. That is a great pity. I would like to learn 
more of that queer court, of the intrigues and diplomatic 
squabbles. After reading these letters, the casual reader 
would undoubtedly greatly undervalue Keene’s ability 
were it not for Sir Richard Lodge’s splendid introduction. 

This lack of a strong background is what makes so 
many of the letters intensely dull. They are empty of 
all sentiment; they are the expression of a sick misan- 
thrope to whom even religion means very little. It is 
only when an insincere gossiper like Walpole or Lady 
Mary Montagu writes a letter that we of another genera- 
tion can relish every word of it. Keene had no desire to 
strut before his friend, to be witty or even amusing. These 
letters were his recreation. Only after the book has been 
put down do we appreciate its quaint charm, and gradually 
a portrait of the writer builds up before us, and we see a 
sad old gentleman growing very fat and dreaming always 
of the Order of the Bath. 

The passion to attain that Order, that “ gewgaw of a 
ribbon,’”’ dominated Keene’s existence, although he pre- 
tended to despise such vanities. Yet it is almost with a 
squeal of triumph that he writes to tell Castres that it is to 
be given him. All the same he refused to be excited ; he 
said that his report home about the ceremony would be 
“very dry.” After that one is quite amazed to discover 
a long jubilant description of it sent off to Thomas Robin- 
son. His dream was attained ; at the hand of His Catholic 
Majesty, the King of Spain, Keene was ornamented with 
the red ribbon. And the Queen honoured him with “a 
very low curtsy.” 

As a matter of fact, one of the really charming figures 
I would like to have heard much more of is this delightful 
Queen. She seemed constantly ill and constantly good- 
humoured. Once when the Portuguese Minister Carvalho 
committed the awful lese-majesty of kissing her hand in 
front of the King and thereby putting ‘“‘ the greatest in 
the Kingdom in a flutter,’’ he was afterwards given a 
private audience with Her Majesty ‘‘ where he might have 
performed his act of homage without offence.” ‘I shall 
only assure you,”’ writes Keene, ‘‘ that, were she but a 
private lady, she has so many and so amiable qualities 
I should look out for her company.’ And on Keene’s 
arrival at court, when the King jested with him on his 
plumpness, ‘‘ the Queen askt me whether I did not think 
she was so.” 

But these are only glimpses that we get through the 
lines of Keene’s letters. We never really meet the men 
and women he speaks of. Keene has no magic touch, no 
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sense of humour. He did not write for posterity ; he wrote 
only to speak with an old and distant comrade. That is 
why these letters fail as works of art—they have such little 
human interest. We want to know what is happening 
behind the type. But we are given only a little of the 
icing—nothing more. 


A VERSIFIER 


Ballads and Poems: 1915-1930. 
By Stephen Vincent Benet. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

We may start from three assumptions: first, that a 
poet wants to write poetry, not rhymes; second, that he 
wants to express that poetry with a certain degree of 
originality or invention ; third, that what the poet poetises 
about matters quite considerably in every way. It is by 
no means difficult to differentiate between poetry and 
rhyme, except if one can make rhymes and not poetry ; 
it can be said to be practical proof of the poet, that he is 
potent of the original; and mental proof of him, that he 
knows how and when to utilise that potence. And at 
present what the poet writes about matters more than 
it has mattered for a long while. 

Keeping the above assumptions in mind, remembering 
that this verse is the work of a member of a new nation, 
examine : 


“ Below, a butt for sailors’ jeers, 
White as the sky when a white squall nears, 
Huddles the crowd of the prisoners. 


Over the bridge of the tottering plank, 

Where the sea shook and the gulf yawned blank, 
They shrieked and struggled and dropped and sank. 
Pinioned arms and hands bound fast, 

One girl alone was left at last. 


Sir Henry Gaunt was a mighty lord, 
He sat in state at the Council board. 


The Governors were as naught to him. 
From one rim to the other rim 


Of his great plantations, flung out wide 
Like a purple cloak, was a full month’s ride.” 


These verses I cite from a poem entitled ‘“‘ The Hemp ” ; 
briefly one may say they do not happen to accord with 
any one of my three postulates as above, or with any 
probable or possible postulates of poetry. But I think 
I see hidden—or rather exhibited—in them the proclivity 
to verbal exaggeration, to infacile overstatement, an 
insensibility to the evocative, of a fine descriptive journalist. 

A critic must not allow leniency or a taste for the quixotic 
to pervert his judgment of poetry. Rhythms that are 
bad because dislocated and lame are not to be commended 
for their originality. Original rhythms are new rhythms 
according naturally with subject and technical devices. 
The couplet : 

““ Never had a brother ner a whole pair of pants, 
But when I start to fiddle, why, you got to start to 
dance !”’ 
records, so far as I can discern, positively nothing with a 
poetical significance—more, contributes nothing to the 
mind of the reader except an alternative way of writing 
nor.”” 

Frankly Mr. Benet’s verse could be disposed of in half 
a sentence. It means almost nothing to persons who 
resort to poetry for serious purposes. ‘ Ballads and 
Poems ’”’ is properly presented in Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s 
novels which, although decorative, are less pretentious, 
and achieve—in a manner technically superior to Mr. 
Benet’s—their ends more completely than either Mr. 
Benet’s Ballads or Poems. 

His technical resources are definitely limited—I might 
say singular; seem to consist indeed of one device— 
rhyme—at which his schemes are unsubtle and uninspired, 
but not uninteresting : 

“It was Midsummer Day 
When we let go the anchor, 


But the sun had no rancor 
Within that calm bay.” 
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THE BOOKMAN 


By E. A. Osborne 


VII—THEODORE MIKHAILOVICH DOSTOEVSKY (1821-1881) 


Although now rival of Tolstoy for the title of greatest 
Russian novelist, Dostoevsky was, at the time of his 
death (January 30th, 1881), held in comparatively low 
esteem in his own country and practically unknown 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. 


abroad. Translations of Pushkin, Gogol, Lermontov, 
Turgenev and Tolstoy had appeared in England and 
America but, as far as I can trace, not a word of his work 
had appeared in translation in English up to the time of 
his death. Indeed but one translation is recorded during 
his lifetime, and that into German in 1864. Now he has 
far surpassed Turgenev in popularity among English- 
speaking peoples, aud whether War and Peace or The 
Brothers Karamazov is the more important novel is a 
debated point among readers of Russian literature in the 
original and in translation. 

[lis life, a continual struggle against adversity, the 
seeming frustration of a great artist anxious to give only 
of his best and compelled by poverty, ill-health and im- 
portunate editors and creditors to write hurriedly and 
voluminously to earn a meagre living and reduce a great 
burden of debt, has been adequately portrayed in recent 
years in a profusion of biographies, reminiscences and 
critical studies, and in the letters he wrote to and received 
irom his relatives and friends. The years of misery spent 
in penal servitude in Siberia and in the army there, the 
exile in Europe from his creditors, and the lifelong physical 
weakness and mental distress were the stuff out of which 
he wrote his most important books, and his life-story is as 
powerful and engrossing reading as any of his novels. For 
this story I recommend interested readers to the books 
listed after the chronology of translations, especially to 
Mr. E. H. Carr’s book, those of Dostoevsky’s wife and 
daughter, and to the letters. I am concerned primarily 
with his own works and their translations. 

Although, according to Grigorovich, Dostoevsky made 
his literary début with a translation of Balzac’s Eugénie 
Grandet in the Booklovers’ Library, I have been unable to 
find any mention of this in the Russian bibliographies at 
my disposal. Apparently his earliest literary ambitions 
were dramatic, and while still at the College of Engineer- 
ing, St. Petersburg, he worked at two tragedies, Maria 


Stuart and Boris Godounov, the names alone of which sur- 
vive to us. Although he graduated from the college and 
obtained an appointment as lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, he soon tired of the life, and left the army for 
a more hazardous career of letters. Obtaining his dis- 
charge in October, 1844, he applied himself assiduously 
to writing, to the detriment of his health. Grigorovich, a 
college acquaintance who had given up the army to study 
art and was already attracting notice by his peasant 
stories, shared bachelor quarters with Dostoevsky, and 
tells in his reminiscences of the epileptic fits and nervous 
troubles induced by too intensive labour and too little 
nourishment. To him too we are indebted for the dramatic 
story of Dostoevsky’s overnight fame with Poor Folk 
(see pp. 247-56 in Letters of Fyodor M. Dostoevsky, trans- 
lated by E. C. Mayne). Hailed by Belinsky and Nekrassov 
as the work of a second Gogol, Poor Folk appeared in 
Nekrassov’s St. Petersburg Almanack in January, 1846, 
and was an immediate success. Successive stories, pub- 
lished mainly in Annals of the Fatherland from 1846 to 
1849, were less and less warmly received by the public and 
even by Belinsky, who had so warmly praised Poor Folk. 
There was less of Gogol and more of the Dostoevsky who 
later wrote The Brothers Karamazov in them, and it would 
seem that there was none at the time to appreciate the 
peculiar bent of Dostoevsky’s genius. Several times he 
mentions in letters to his brother his utter despair of ever 
writing anything to please his critics, but always he is spurred 
on by the power of the ideas he is seeking to express. 

About this time (1848) he became involved in one of the 
politico-literary societies engendered by the year of revolu- 
tion in all the intellectual centres of Europe. The 
Petrashevsky circle, through the rash acts of some of its 
members, attracted the attention of the authorities, who 
feared a repetition of the outbreaks in France. They were 
arrested, and among them Dostoevsky, whose chief offence 
was that he read aloud to the circle Belinsky’s famous 
revolutionary letter to Gogol, and furthermore had abetted 
its printing and circulation. Dostoevsky was never a 
revolutionary, always an ardent lover of existing Russia, 
albeit desirous, like any other humane and _ intelligent 
person, of seeing the lot of the ‘‘ injured and oppressed ”’ 
ameliorated. With the others he was imprisoned in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, and, after nine months, 
tried and with his friends sentenced to death. The story 
of the twelfth hour reprieve, and the sentence to four 
years’ penal servitude in the Siberian galleys, to be followed 
by service for life as a private in the army in Siberia, is too 
well known to be detailed here. While in the fortress he 
wrote a children’s story, The Little Hero, which was not 
published till 1857. From the time of his sentence till 
1859 he wrote nothing; for ten precious years he was 
abortive. Nevertheless he stored up consciously and 
unconsciously the material with which he was to reverse 
the cold judgments of his critics. After his four years’ 
penal servitude he entered the army, and through the 
good influence of General Totleben rose to commissioned 
rank. In 1857 he got him a thoroughly worthless wife, the 
widow of a fellow officer, and in 1859 he obtained discharge 
from the army and permission to publish once more. 

In this year he published Uncle’s Dream and The Village 
of Stepanchikovo (translated as A Friend of the Family), 
and worked at his first important book, The House of the 
Dead—the story of prison life in Siberia which brought 
him his first real fame. It was not till 1860 that he was 
allowed to live in St. Petersburg, and here in 1861 he 
founded with his brother Michael the periodical, Vremya 
(The Times), and to this he contributed two long novels, 
The Injured and Oppressed (1861) and The House of the 
Dead (1861-62). In May, 1863, as a result of an article 
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by his friend Strachov on the Polish question, the journal 
was suppressed, and though the venture was renewed 
under the title of The Epoch, its former success was never 
regained and the paper failed in 1865. Meanwhile (1864) 
his brother had died, and to the debts of The Epoch were 
added the debts of his brother’s bankrupt tobacco factory. 
Dostoevsky, seeking momentary relief abroad, lost the 
little left to him at the gaming-tables of Wiesbaden, but 
gathered the material for The Gambler (1867). He returned 
to Russia and sold his author’s rights to Stellovsky, who 
published the first collected edition of his work in four volumes 
at St. Petersburg (1865-66). While abroad he had been 
working at Rodion Raskolnikov (famous as Crime and Pun- 
ishment), which appeared in the Russian Messenger in 1866. 

His wife had died about the same time as his brother, 
and in marrying his stenographer, Anna Snitkin, a girl of 
twenty-one, early in 1867 he got him a wife, stenographer, 
brilliant business manager, efficient nurse and devoted 
mother. Dostoevsky never failed to realise that here at 
least he was extremely fortunate, and his letters to her 
are an effective reply to the doubts cast upon his funda- 
mental goodness of heart. Anna Gregorevna made bear- 
able the four years of exile in Europe forced upon him 
by the perpetual dunning of creditors. She nursed, 
encouraged, scolded him; raised his children, sold her 
clothes for food. On their return penniless to Russia, she 
raised loans, compounded with his creditors, shielded him 
from their importunities, managed his business, arranged 
herself the publication and sales of The Possessed, and gave 
him peace in which to work. She contrived by scraping 
and saving to pay off their debts just before he died, and 
spent the rest of her life (she died in 1918) consolidating 
and perpetuating his fame. 

While abroad he wrote The Idiot (Russian Messenger, 
1868), The Permanent Husband (Sarya, 1870) and The 
Possessed (Russian Messenger, 1871-72). These books, 
together with Crime and Punishment and The House of the 
Dead, had assured him of a permanent place in Russian 
literature ; but his earnings, on account of his mortgages 
of work to greedy editors and publishers, were considerably 
less than his achievement, and were swallowed up by his 
debts and the necessity of helping his brother’s family 
and the worthless son of his first wife. 

In 1873 he became editor of a conservative journal, The 
Citizen, and to this contributed a regular feature, The 
Diary of a Writer, which earned him a considerable reputa- 
tion as a publicist. In 1875 he published A Raw Youth in 
Annals of the Fatherland, and realised a long-standing 
ambition when in 1876 he founded his own periodical, The 
Diary of a Writer, an intermittent and successful publication 
the last number of which appeared on the day of his funeral. 

He began work on his masterpiece, The Brothers Karama- 
zov, in the summer of 1878, and the novel was published 
in the Russian Messenger (1879-80). The book caused 
less comment at the time than the famous speech on 
Pushkin at the Pushkin Celebration in Moscow (June, 1880). 
As he himself had hoped, this speech made him famous, 
but he lived but a short while to enjoy its effect. On 
January 28th, 1881, he died and was buried on January 31st, 
1881, amid scenes of unprecedented popular excitement. 
He left nothing but a few books but, at the instigation of 
Pobiedonoszev, his wife received a pension from the 
Tsarevich—a great admirer of his work. By a curious 
coincidence, the first translation of his work into English 
appeared a few days after his death. 

As noted above, a German translation of The House of 
the Dead appeared at Leipzig in 1864 with the title, Aus 
dem Todtem Haus. On February Ist, 1881, the day after 
Dostoevsky’s funeral, the British Museum Library received 
the first English translation of his work, Buried Alive. 
This translation of The House of the Dead was fairly popular 
here and in America, and went into several editions. 
Another translation of the book, by H. Sutherland Edwards, 
was published by J. and R. Maxwell in 1887, and this has 
been frequently reissued. It is the version at present in 
print in the Everyman Library. The year of Turgenev’s 
death (1884) saw the publication of a French translation 
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of Crime and Punishment (Le Crime et le Chatiment), by 
Victor Derely, at Paris, and of The Brothers Karamazov 
(Die Bruder Karamazov), at Leipzig. Crime and Punish- 
ment first appeared in its anonymous English translation, 
adapted (unacknowledged) from the French and issued by 
Vizetelly in 1886. Although a translation and adaptation 
of The Brothers Karamazov appeared at Paris in 1888, so 
little real interest was shown in Dostoevsky in England 
that the book was not available to English readers until 
the publication by Messrs. Heinemann in 1912 of Mrs. 
Garnett’s translation. Mrs. Garnett’s collection of The 
Novels of Feodor Dostoevsky, in twelve volumes (1912-20) 
contains so much previously untranslated material that I 
have treated the volumes separately in their chronological 
order of appearance. Seven of the twelve have significance 
to collectors of Dostoevsky’s work in translation in its 
editiones principes. 

In the eighties Vizetelly published several more transla- 
tions of Dostoevsky, all by Mr. Frederick Wishaw, a 
prolific writer of boys’ stories and romantic novels. In 
1894 Poor Folk was issued as volume two of the famous Key- 
notes series, and by reason of the George Moore preface 
and Beardsley decorations the book is, in fine state, one 
of the most expensive among Dostoevsky items. From 
1894 until 1912 there is an extraordinary falling-off of 
interest in Dostoevsky. Crime and Punishment remained 
in print throughout this period, and the Vizetelly edition, 
taken over by Walter Scott on the cessation of the former, 
was, with a false ascription to Frederick Wishaw, in- 
corporated in the Everyman Library in 1911. Nothing 
else of Dostoevsky was at that date in print. In the next 
vear began publishing Mrs. Garnett’s admirable transla- 
tions. A translation of the Memoirs from Underground, 
an important book in that it is (vide Prince Mirsky in 
Modern Russian Literature) ‘‘ the starting-point of that 
Dostoevsky whom we know, the intrepid investigator of 
the innermost recesses and most hidden lurking-places of 
the soul,”’ was published (translated by Mr. C. J. Hogarth), 
in the Everyman Library in 1913. This book is the only 
actual first edition in English of Dostoevsky to appear 
in this famous collection; Mrs. Garnett’s translation of 
the book did not appear till 1918. 

In Mrs. Garnett’s collection three long novels make their 
first appearance—The Brothers Karamazov (1912), The 
Possessed (1913) and A Raw Youth (1916), besides sixteen 
of his short and long-short stories. The sheets of the first 
printings, owing to the very limited demand, were avail- 
able for several years, but of the first ten volumes, all of 
which were issued blocked in gold, later binding orders 
were executed with black-ink blocking. The last two 
volumes were, as far as I can determine, issued only with 
ink blocking. 

The authorisation by the present Russian government 
of the publication of many important documents con- 
tained in the Russian State Archives, has released a wealth 
of personal material by and about Dostoevsky, for the 
presentation of which in English we are indebted to Mr. 
S. S. Koteliansky. I have thought it reasonable to include 
translations of the letters in the chronology of his works. 

The Journal of An Author has been wholly translated 
into French as Le Journal d’un Ecrivain, traduit par Jean 
Chuzeville, Paris, three volumes (1927); but so far only 
extracts have appeared in English. Pages frum the Journal 
of An Author, translated by S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middle- 
ton Murry, contains the Pushkin speech as it appeared 
in the 1880 number of Dostoevsky’s periodical, together 
with one of the stories. Mrs. Garnett has translated 
several of the stories. 
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(NotE.—The titles of the first appearances in English of the 
books are set in CAPITALS. 


Feb., 1881. BURIED ALIVE: OR TEN YEARS’ PENAL 


SERVITUDE IN SIBERIA. Translated from 
the Russian by Marie von Thilo. (London: 
Longmans.) 

This edition was published in February; the 
American edition, published by Henry Holt, ap- 
peared in April. 


April, 1886. 


Nov., 1886. 


April, 1887. 


Aug., 1887. 


June, 1888. 


June, 1894. 


1912-1920. 


April, 1912. 


Sept., 1913. 


1913. 


Sept., 1913. 
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“Prison Life in Siberia.” 
Sutherland Edwards. London: J. & R. Max- 
well. (May, 1887.) This translation of ‘‘ The 
House of the Dead’’ was reissued in August of 
the same year in Messrs. Harpers’ Franklin Square 
Library (No. 594), New York, and subsequently 
(1911) as ‘‘ The House of the Dead: or Prison 
Life in Siberia,”” in Dent’s Everyman Library. 

Mrs. Garnett’s translation appeared in 1915. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. No. 13 of Vize- 
telly’s One Volume Novels. (London: Vizetelly.) 

Published in April and carries 24 pages of 
inserted advertisements dated November, 1885. 
I have heard of, but not seen, copies with advertise- 
ments dated October, 1885. The book is scarce 
and there is no copy of the first edition in the 
British Museum. Issued in smooth grey-blue 
cloth lettered in red and black. The subsequent 
Vizetelly Dostoevskys are in coarser cloth of a 
lighter grey. 

An American edition of ‘‘ Crime and Punish- 
ment’’ was published by Messrs. Crowell in 
October, 1886. I have not seen it and cannot say 
whether or no it is a reissue of the Vizetelly edition. 

This anonymous translation was taken over by 
Walter Scott on Vizetelly’s retirement, and was 
published in the Everyman Library (erroneously 
ascribed to Mr. Frederick Wishaw) in 1911. 

Mrs. Garnett’s translation appeared in 1914. 
INJURY AND INSULT. Translated from the 
Russian by Frederick Wishaw. No. 17 of Vize- 
telly’s One-Volume Novels. (London: Vizetelly.) 

Mrs. Garnett’s translation (‘‘ The Injured and 

Insulted ’’) appeared in IgI5. 
THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY and THE 
GAMBLER. Translated from the Russian by 
Frederick Wishaw. No. 22 of Vizetelly’s One- 
Volume Novels. (London: Vizetelly.) 

Mrs. Garnett’s translations, ‘‘ A Friend of the 
Family ’’ and ‘‘ The Gambler,’’ appeared in 1920 
and 1917 respectively. ‘‘The Gambler’’ was 
published in an Everyman collection, ‘ Poor 
Folk ’’ and The Gambler,” in rg15. 

THE IDIOT. Translated from the -Russian by 
Frederick Wishaw. Vizetelly’s Russian Novels. 
(London: Vizetelly.) 

Garnett translation, 1913, and a new translation 

by Miss Eva M. Martin in the Everyman Library, 


Translated by H. 


1914. 

UNCLE’S DREAM and THE PERMANENT 
HUSBAND. Translated from the Russian by 
Frederick Wishaw. Vizetelly’s Russian Novels. 
(London: Vizetelly.) 

Garnett translations, 1919 and 1917. 

POOR FOLK. Translated from the Russian by 
Lena Milman. With a critical introduction by 
George Moore. Volume Two of the Keynotes 
Series. (London: Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane.) (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Decorated by Aubrey Beardsley and on that 
account scarce to Dostoevsky collectors, having 
been absorbed by the numerous collectors of that 
artist’s work. 

The American edition appeared in July. 

Everyman Library, 1915, and Garnett transla- 
tion, 1917. 

THE NOVELS OF FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 
Twelve Volumes. Translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. (London: Heinemann.) (New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV: The Novels 
of Fyodor Dostoevsky. Volume One. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
(Heinemann.) 

The American edition appeared in June, 1912. 

Reissued in the Everyman Library in two 
volumes (1927). 

LETTERS FROM THE UNDERWORLD 
Translated by C. J. Hogarth. The Everyman 
Library. (J. M. Dent.) 

Contains besides the translation of ‘‘ Memoirs 
from Underground,’ THE GENTLE MAIDEN 
and THE LANDLADY, all three of which are 
first translated in this volume. 

Garnett translations, 1917-18. 
“The Idiot’’: The Novels of 
Volume Two. Translated Garnett. 
Heinemann.) 

THE POSSESSED: The Novels of Dostoevsky. 
Volume Three. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
(London: Heinemann.) 

Although bearing the date 1913, the book was 
published in the first week of 1914 in London and 
New York. 

This translation was issued in two volumes in 
the Everyman Library in 1931. 


Dostoevsky. 
(London : 


JUNE, 


1933 


1914. 


1914. 


IQI5. 


Feb., 


Dec., 


1917. 


1917. 


Dec., 1918. 


1919. 


1916. 


1916. 


LETTERS OF FYODOR MICHAILOVITCH 
DOSTOEVSKI TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
(London: Chatto & Windus.) 

Contains 77 letters of Dostoevsky; 5 recollec- 
tions of Dostoevsky by Grigorovich, etc.; con- 
temporary judgments of Aksakov, Turgenev, 
Tolstoy, etc.; and a useful chronological table 
of his life, 

“Crime and Punishment”’: 
Dostoevsky. Volume Four. 
nett. (London: Heinemann.) 
““The House of the Dead”’: 
Dostoevsky. Volume Five. 
(London: Heinemann.) 
“The Insulted and Injured”: 
Dostoevsky. Volume Six. 
(London: Heinemann.) 


A RAW YOUTH: 


The Novels of 
Translated Gar- 


The Novels of 
Translated Garnett. 


The Novels of 
Translated Garnett. 


The Novels of Dostoevsky. 
Volume Seven. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
(London: Heinemann.) 
PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN 
AUTHOR. Translated from the Russian by S. S. 
Koteliansky and J. M. Murry. The Modern 
Russian Library. (London and Dublin : Maunsel.) 
Contains THE DREAM OF A QUEER 
FELLOW and PUSHKIN, both previously un- 
translated. 
“The Eternal Husband.’”” THE DOUBLE. “A 
Gentle Spirit.’ The Novels of Dostoevsky. 
Volume Eight. Translated Garnett. (London: 
Heinemann.) 
Gambler.”’ ‘‘ Poor People.’’ ‘‘ The Land- 
lady.” The Novels of Dostoevsky. Volume 
Nine. Translated Garnett. (London: Heine- 
mann.) 


WHITE NIGHTS. “ Notes from Underground.”’ 


A- FAINT HEART, A CHRISTMAS TREE 
AND A WEDDING. POLZUNKOV. A LITTLE 


HERO. MR. PROHARTCHIN. The Novels 
of Dostoevsky. Volume Ten. Translated Gar- 
nett. (London: Heinemann.) 


AN HONEST THIEF and other Stories. The 


1920. 


1922. 


1923. 


1929. 


1930. 


1890. 
1902. 
IgI2. 


1916. 
1916. 
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Novels of Dostoevsky. Volume Eleven. Trans- 
lated Garnett. (London: Heinemann.) 
Contains AN HONEST THIEF, “ Uncle’s 


Dream,” A NOVEL IN NINE LETTERS, AN 
UNPLEASANT PREDICAMENT, ANOTHER 
MAN’S WIFE, THE HEAVENLY CHRISTMAS 
TREE, THE PEASANT MAREY, THE CROCO- 
DILE, BOBOK, ‘“ The Dream of a Ridiculous 
Man.”’ 
‘The Friend of the Family ’’ and NYETOCHKA 
NYEZNANOV. The Novels of Dostoevsky. 
Volume Twelve. Translated Garnett. (London: 
Heinemann.) 
STAVROGIN’S CONFESSION. Translated by 
S. S. Koteliansky and Virginia Woolf. (London: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf.) : 
Contains three unpublished chapters from ‘‘ The 
Possessed ’’ and the plan of ‘‘ The Life of a Great 
Sinner.”’ 
DOSTOEVSKY: LETTERS AND REMINIS- 
CENCES. Translated from the Russian by 
S. S. Koteliansky and J. M. Murry. (London: 
Chatto & Windus.) 

Contains letters from Dostoevsky to his wife 
and friends, and reminiscences by his wife. 
NEW DOSTOEVSKY LETTERS. Translated 
by S. S. Koteliansky. (London: Mandrake 
Press.) 
THE LETTERS OF DOSTOEVSKY TO HIS 
WIFE. Translated by Elizabeth Hill, Doris 
Mudie and others. (London: Constable.) 


BIOGRAPHIES AND CRITICISMS 


Turner (C. E.). ‘‘ The Modern Novelists of 
Russia.” (Triibner.) 
Merezhkovski (D. S.). ‘‘ Tolstoy as Man and 


Artist: with an Essay on Dostoevsky.” 
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Lloyd (J. A. T.). 

(Stanley Paul.) 
Murry (J.M.). ‘‘ Fyodor Dostoevsky.’’ (Secker.) 
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Hogarth. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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1920. Lavrin (Janko). ‘‘ Dostoevsky and His Crea- 
tion.’’ (Collins.) 

1921. Dostoevsky (Aimee). ‘‘ Fyodor Dostoevsky.” 
(Heinemann.) A book by his daughter, con- 
taining many important facts not previously 
revealed. 


1925. Gide (André). ‘‘ Dostoevsky.’’ (Dent.) 


THE BOOKMAN 


1926. ‘‘ Dostoevsky Portrayed by His Wife.’”’ Trans- 
lated by S. S. Koteliansky. (Gollancz.) 

1928. Meier-Graefe (A. J.). ‘‘ Dostoevsky: The Man 
and His Work.’’ Translated from the 
German, 

1931. Carr(E.H.). ‘‘ Dostoevsky (1821-81).’’ (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


CATALOGUES AND SALES 


The sale of the library of a Chicago collector, with 
additions, held by the Chicago Book and Art Auctions in 
Chicago on April 11th and 12th, produced moderate results, 
but the rooms have an enviable reputation for getting 
things sold and making up a respectable total for the works 
consigned to them. An autograph manuscript of the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s hymn, ‘“ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’’ produced $20. I do not know if it has ever 
been generally realised that there is no such thing as an 
original author’s manuscript of this hymn. The Rev. 
Baring-Gould was in the habit of copying out a few stanzas 
for anyone who would make a suitable contribution to some 
charity. I recollect the gusto with which an American 
bookseller returned from Europe some years ago and pro- 
duced what he described as the “ original of this hymn.”’ 
Certainly the copies are all genuine, but none of them is 
unique. Presentation copies of Conrad’s ‘‘ Nigger of the 
Narcissus’ and ‘‘ The Arrow of Gold,”’ the first (English) 
editions, realised $200 and $175 respectively. 

An author’s presentation copy of Pater’s ‘‘ Marius,” 
first edition, realised $150. Autograph letters of Gals- 
worthy $56 and $50 respectively, and a copy of Southey’s 
“ Life of Wesley,’’ presented to Coleridge and containing 
sixteen thousand words of annotations by Coleridge, $300. 

The library of the late J. L. Ketterlinus, of St. Augustine, 
Florida, was sold by the American Art Anderson Galleries, 
in New York, on April 19th and 2oth, five hundred and 
thirteen items bringing $21,402. Barrie’s ‘‘ Allahakbarrie 
Book of Broadway Cricket for 1899,”’ in wrappers, realised 
only $50. This copy was announced as being with the 
*‘ B. George Ulizio bookplate,’’ which may or may not have 
affected its price, but certainly adds no distinction to the 
book or its provenance. At the Ulizio Sale, by the way, 
it produced $180in January, 1931. (It would be interesting 
to know just when Part Two of the Ulizio Sale, now two years 
overdue, may be expected, as many of us are interested.) 

The 1866 (New York) “ Alice’’ produced $165. The 
Dublin edition of ‘‘ The School for Scandal’’ (1778?), in 
a Riviere binding, $300, and the scarce Trollope item, 
“The Macdermots of Ballycloran,’’ three volumes, in calf 
(London, 1847), $130. 

A collection of autographs, books, manuscripts and 
drawings, sold at the same rooms in New York on April 26th, 
brought $18,185 for two hundred and twenty-six lots. 
Another ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers ’’ manuscript, consist- 
ing of forty lines, similar to the one mentioned above, 
realised $17.50 only against the $20 already recorded for 
Chicago. This particular copy was dignified by the 
additional announcement that it contained ‘an inscrip- 
tion by Eugene Field the Second on the verso, and the 
blind stamp of a notary public.’’ Even so there was a 
better market for the most Christian hymn in Chicago, 
which perhaps is fitting. The Random House “ Leaves of 
Grass ’’ (Grabhorn Press), originally published in 1930 at 
$80, were “ firm ’’ at $30 and $32.50 respectively. 

At Sotheby’s, on Tuesday, May goth, the second portion 
of the Chester Beatty Collection of Western Manuscripts, 
lots thirty-four to seventy inclusive, realised £17,750. 
The first session last year totalled £26,553 for the 
thirty-three lots sold. The eighth century St. Augustine 
Italian Manuscript was withdrawn, it being understood it 
had been acquired for the nation. The ‘“‘ De Levis” 
Hours, French fifteenth century (Use of Paris), was acquired 
for Alwin J. Scheuer, of New York, for £1,500; and the 
Foucquet Hours (Tours, c. 1470), £2,100, was boug tt in. 
Maggs Brothers, Bernard Quaritch Ltd., and Permain were 
among other outstanding purchasers. 


Catalogues Received 
J. A. Allen & Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, W.C.1. 


By Edmund Nicholls 


Catalogue No. 48. Old and Modern First and Rare Edi- 
tions. 660 items. Divided into three parts : Books of the 
Eighteenth Century and earlier ; First Editions of Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century ; and Modern First Editions. 

The final selection is the largest and contains a goodly 
sprinkling of Barries, Bennetts, Galsworthys, Lawrences, 
McFees, George Moores and Wells. A copy of Maugham’s 
“Of Human Bondage,”’’ the first issue, is offered at £5 Ios., 
and the prices throughout are agreeably reasonable and 
attractive. 

Combridge’s, 70, Church Road, Hove, Sussex. A Catalogue 
of books embracing a wide selection of out-of-the-way and 
interesting items in a variety of subjects, No. 26. 1,110 items. 

Elkin Mathews Ltd., 33, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Clearance Catalogue of First Editions. No. 53. 1,360 
items. This might almost have been described as the 
“Nothing over a pound”’ catalogue. The prices are 
amazingly cheap, but, as the unusually brief introduction 
remarks: ‘‘ We require space, and we know that we must 
pay for it. If our regular customers benefit by the sacri- 
fices we are compelled to make, we shall be satisfied. 
It will be impossible for us to repeat our offer of these 
books or books like them at similar prices.” 

The statement is well within the truth. 

Myers & Co., 102, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
No. 292. 659items. Modern First Editions, Press Books, 
Association Copies, Limited Editions and Books for Book 
Collectors. Attractively produced and printed. Includes 
an inscribed copy of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads ’’ (1869), for £15 ; 
an inscribed copy of D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘ The Prussian 
Officer ’’ (1914)—‘‘ To Eddie Marsh from D. H. Lawrence ”’ 
Norman Douglas's Siren Land ” (1911), £8 tos. ; 
some bargains in Gissing, and of the more or less scarce 
first editions of Sir Hugh Clifford. 

Announcement is also made of a forthcoming biblio- 
graphy of the first editions of A. E. Coppard, A. P. Herbert 
and Charles Morgan, by the practised hand of Mr. Gilbert H. 
Fabes. Mr. Fabes is to be complimented on the progress 
of the six months old Modern First Edition Department, 
which is growing in public esteem. 

Nattali & Maurice Ltd., 23, Bedford Street, London, 
W.C.2. No.255. 222 items. Containing some interesting 
recent purchases. Here are bargains. The Barrie “ Peter 
Pan,”’ first, with Rackham illustrations (1906), for £3 ros., 
will be readily snapped up, as will the Carlyle, Darwin 
and Tomlinson offerings. 

A series of reproductions of Daniells’ ‘‘ Picturesque Views 
of England, Scotland and Wales,” at 5s. and 7s. 6d. respec- 
tively, are offered. 

The Orion Booksellers Ltd., 8, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. Catalogue No. 4. English and French 
Literature, including first editions of Jane Austen, Byron, 
Fielding, Dickens, Kipling, Pope, Swift, Colour Plate 
Books, Armorial Bindings, Le Vaillant’s Ornithological 
Works, Books on Art, Hunting, etc. 296 items. {90 are 
asked for ‘‘ Northanger Abbey ’’ and “ Persuasion,’’ the 
four volumes, original boards, uncut, with labels. (London, 
1818.) The first edition, with half-titles. 

Pickering & Chatto, Ltd., 1, King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W. No. 280. The Book-Lovers’ Leaflet. 
Rare Poetical and Prose Books of English Literature, includ- 
ing a Collection of Children’s Books, and others on Angling, 
followed by a Special Selection of English Plays. 1,789 items. 

One of those scholarly and informative catalogues to 
which this famous old firm has accustomed us. The Plays 
should command especially close attention from the dis- 
criminating purchaser. Five hundred and sixty-seven listed, 
ranging from Addison to Holcroft, mainly eighteenth 
century. The top price for a single play is a guinea. 
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FILMS OF THE MONTH: “If | Had a Million” and “The King’s Cup” 
By Charles Davy | 


The releases this month are suffering from summer 
weakness. Exhibitors believe that it is wasteful to show 
too many good pictures when the warm weather and the 
long evenings are bound to keep people out of cinemas 
anyway. ‘Hence they are apt to store up their strongest 
attractions for the autumn. 

The most original of the month’s films, and one of the 
most entertaining, is “‘ If I Had a Million”’ (Paramount : 
June 5th). An eccentric millionaire, led to believe by his 
doctor that death is near, decides to distribute his fortune 
among a number of strangers chosen at random from the 
telephone directory. He personally visits them in turn 
and gives them each a cheque for a million dollars. The 
picture is thus made up by a series of brief, isolated epi- 
sodes, which means that interest is constantly cut off 
short and has to be rekindled. But there are some quite 
effective ideas—the forger (George Raft), who can get no 
one to believe that the 
cheque is genuine; the 
marine (Gary Cooper), 
who thinks he is being , 
made a fool of, and 
palms off the cheque 
(believing it to be 
worthless) on a coffee- 
stall keeper for ten 
dollars ; the retired 
music-hall performer 
and his wife, who buy 
a string of ancient 
motor-cars and use 
them as _ battering- 
rams with which to 
work off their resent- 
ment against road- 
hogs. 

These are the lighter 
episodes. Another 
episode, meant to be 
tragic, is, I think, in- 
defensible. One of the 
cheques reaches a 
young man on the 
verge of the electric 
chair; there is no time for the audience to learn much 
about him, and the sequence is merely a crude assault on 
the emotions. 

However, the film ends pleasantly enough with the 
bestowal of the last million on an old lady, who uses it to 
convert the rest-home where she is living from a tyrannically 
supervised prison into a cheerful place full of cats and 
home-made cakes. This episode is well done; and to 
those who. wish to consider who can be made happy by 
money and who cannot, and what is the effect on society of 
dollar deification, the film gives plenty of food for reflection. 

Also there is a wholly delightful sequence, lasting only 
a few minutes, in which Charles Laughton, as an elderly 
clerk sitting at a desk in a vast office full of clerks like 
himself, receives his cheque and at once makes his way 
slowly upstairs, along corridors and through antechambers, 
until he reaches the sanctum of the President of the 
Company. Summoning the President’s attention, he 
makes an extremely rude whistling noise, and quietly closes 
the door again. Laughton does this perfectly ; and much 
could be written about his screen acting, but I will wait until 
there is an opportunity of discussing him in a longer part. 

Most air films have been war films ;_ but war flying is an 
episode which may or may not recur. A richer quarry for 
film material ought to be civil aviation, which is beginning 
to influence daily life in nearly all civilised countries, and 
to surround itself with a social atmosphere of its own. 
The promising material here provided has hitherto been 
largely neglected, and I therefore welcome, as an agreeable 


Ready for the start in “‘ The King’s Cup.” 
A British and Dominions picture. 


sign of native enterprise, ‘‘ The King’s Cup ”’ (British and 
Dominions: June 12th), in spite of its slight story (written 
by Sir Alan Cobham) and its rather banal dialogue. 

The heroine (Dorothy Bouchier) is in love with her 
instructor at a flying club; he is hoping to pilot one of the 
club machines in the King’s Cup race, but after an accident 
—for which he is not to blame—he temporarily loses his 
nerve and is refused permission to fly. Of course with 
the heroine’s aid all ends successfully, and I need not 
describe the rest of the plot in detail, particularly as the 
characters are little more than mechanical figures whose 
response to a given emotional situation can be predicted 
with unfailing accuracy. 

But the flying scenes are excellently done ; indeed, the 
film rather reminds one of a sea-gull which waddles awk- 
wardly on the ground but becomes a different creature, 
swift and graceful, once it takes to the air. Particularly 
good is the photo- 
graphy of the race, 
which at times gives 
the spectator a vivid 
impression that he is 
actually flying himself 
over familiar tracts of 
English landscape. 
Perhaps this is a pic- 
ture which will not 
appeal much to any- 
one with no interest in 
aviation,, but anyone 
who cares at all for fly- 
ing ought not to miss it. 

Of the other June 
releases I will mention 
only “ Half- Naked 
Truth” (Radio: June 
12th)—Lee Tracy ina 
sometimes amusing 
satire on show busi- 
ness “ ballyhoo”; 
“Frisco Jenny ”’ (First 
National: June 12th), 
a melodrama distin- 
guished by the pre 
sence in the cast of Ruth Chatterton; ‘‘ Monkey’s Paw ”’ 
(Radio: June 26th), a fairly effective version of W. W. 
Jacobs’s eerie story ; and ‘“‘ Under Cover Man” (Paramount : 
June 26th), an efficient gangster film featuring George Raft. 

Since I have a little space left, I should like to call atten- 
tion to a book published this month—‘ Film,” by Rudolf 
Arnheim (15s.; Faber)—which ought to be read by all 
who are seriously concerned with film esthetics. Herr 
Arnheim is a young German who is rather apt to labour his 
points with Teutonic thoroughness, but in the course of 
patiently digging down to the fundamentals of his subject 
he arrives at some very illuminating ideas. 

Here, he says in effect, is the world of nature; here is a 
film camera, and here is a spectator sitting in a cinema. 
What are the camera’s powers of communicating artistic 
experiences, taking into account the laws of optics, the 
psychology of visual attention, and the two-dimensional 
surface of the camera screen ? Herr Arnheim shows con- 
vincingly how all these special limitations of film presenta- 
tion can become positive sources of artistic expression ; and 
he points out very aptly that to regard montage as the be-all 
and end-all of film technique is a dangerous error, for ‘‘ even 
a single shot is in no sense a simple reproduction by nature.” 

Many other questions, such as the future of sound films, 
the possibilities of colour and stereoscopy, the choice of 
film subjects and the taste of film audiences are discussed 
in this solid and thoughtful book, always with insight ; 
and the illustrative photographs, taken from films old and 
new, are exceptionally well selected. 
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Fiction 


MR. CLAUDE HOUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL 


Julian Grant Loses His Way. 
By Claude Houghton. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

By the time that this appears in print, I anticipate that 
“ Julian Grant Loses His Way”’ will have been widely 
reviewed as a novel of brilliant originality and imagination. 
Certainly it deserves it. It is a book that stands in a 
different class from the great bulk of current fiction, not 
only by virtue of its aim, the scope of its conception, but 
also for its real depth of thought, its memorable phrases 
crystallising long-pondered experience, in addition to its 
colour, humour, satire and deft handling of most baffling 
situations. This needs to be said at once in any discussion 
of “ Julian Grant.’’ In criticising it, one is criticising an 
absolute achievement. If in some respects it seems to 
fall short of its highest possibilities, that is not because 
Mr. Houghton is not abundantly gifted to write ninety 
per cent. of our novelists off the earth, but rather because, 
like Icarus, he flies too near the sun, dares the sheer 
impossible. 

actions,’ says Julian Grant, are only fantastic 
caricatures of our experience in that inner universe, hidden 
in each of us, where we are concerned not with men and 
women, but with principalities and powers.’’ That 
sentence is in itself almost a complete definition of this 
novel—of all Mr. Houghton’s novels. It is always with 
that inner universe that he is concerned, and one might 
even declare—not at all in disparagement—that there is 
almost invariably a touch of really fantastic caricature— 
by common standards—in his dramatisation of it. For him 
spiritual principalities and powers ave the final reality, and 
if his characters sometimes lack a little of human vitality 
and roundness, one feels it to be because he is approaching 
them primarily not as men and women, but essentially as 
figures in a higher and more rarefied drama. At his best 
Mr. Houghton can give his characters a complete solidity ; 
I am not so sure that in Julian, and the woman with whom 
he is involved, he has achieved this, and the result seems 
to me to be that, while one always understands very 
vividly what is happening to these persons, one does not 
really feel its tragedy. The figures are too remote ; though 
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By Geoffrey West 


one senses a connection, one cannot readily relate oneself 
to them. 

The defence might be made—though I do not think 
it can stand—that such rarefication, such remoteness is 
almost inherent in the nature of the tale. For what we 
have here is a human life, or lives, viewed from beyond 
humanity. Julian Grant sees his life in retrospect—but 
a retrospect of a significance and purpose right outside 
the scope of his own conceiving. His life is shown him 
that he may see what it really has been, before taking 
up the burden of its consequences upon a new plane. 
“ That retrospect,”’ he is subsequently informed, ‘‘ revealed 
your emotional life. It showed your emotional Rise, 
Decline and Fall. Each scene was a spiritual turning-point. 
That retrospect was the history of a man who committed 
emotional suicide.’’ It is, but it is more than that; for 
in Julian Grant, drawn forward to disaster under the 
impulse of an intellectual curiosity and will unfettered by 
any emotional considerations, we have, it is suggested, a 
figure of the Western world, equally at the end of its tether. 

Here clearly is a book which may be read and understood 
upon several quite different levels. One may take it merely 
as a sensational story with fantastic interludes. One may 
take it as showing the fate of a mode of consciousness. 
One may discern in it the death of an order of civilisation. 
Frankly I am not sure that Mr. Houghton has not put 
too much into his book. It is at times too gnomic. It is 
a good fault, but a fault, for the implication, the symbolism 
that baffles is apt a little to irritate, to appear merely 
confusing and irrelevant. And yet I must confess that 
at a second reading Part Three, which is the chief offender, 
impressed me even more than at the first as a tremendous 
effort of the imagination. There are, with all its jests 
and jocularities, real profundities here. 

“* Julian Grant,”’ the fact is, is a novel not only to read 
but to reread. Claude Houghton’s novels are of a kind 
and quality most uncommon in English literature—one 
must look abroad to such as Dostoievsky or Melville to find 
his captains—and this book is one to stand beside the best 
that he has written to date. 


THE ENEMY WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


Little Man, What Now? 
By Hans Fallada. 7s. 6d. 


The Thibaults. 


(Putnams.) 


By Roger Martin du Gard. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
Quintet. 
By Esther Meynell. 
8s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Thursby. 
By Geoffrey Moss. 
8s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
Flo. 
By F. C. Boden. 
7s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 
2 a aud There are two kinds 


F. C. Boden. of conflict from 
which drama arises 
—that between a man and other men, and that of a man 
with himself. Most drama arises from, and contains both 
these kinds of conflict. But the modern novel has more 
and more been concerned with the inner conflict. This 
happens when literature has no clear social background. 


By Wynyard Browne 


There seems to be nothing left for the novelist to do but to 
examine the minds of individuals. No story seems worth 
telling to so unknown and heterogeneous an audience as 
that for which the modern novelist writes. Even war books 
have dealt for the most part not with the War but with 
its effect on some single mind. These subjective dramas 
are usually constructed by means of a superficial ‘‘ pro- 
fessional ’’ introspection, the results of which get duller, 
less varied and less wholesome as the years go on. 

But in contemporary life the first kind of conflict takes 
one form, capable of drama, which everyone can recognise 
and by which everyone can be affected—the struggle of 
the poor with the rich, of employee with employer, of the 
little man with the big men. Under the label of “ class 
War” it looks to many, in England at least, fictitious ; 
but the economic struggle for existence is known to be 
real enough, and to involve a cruel and dangerous conflict 
with other men. That is why “ Little Man, What Now ?”’ 
took Germany by storm, as a serial and as a book. It is 
also a very good reason for its being translated simul- 
taneously into ten languages. The book is not propaganda. 
Herr Fallada does not advocate any mode of action. He 
tells the story of a puzzled, conscientious, good-natured 
little man called Pinneberg, who struggles as hard as such 
men can struggle alone, to support his wife and child. 
Eventually, through no fault of his own (for he is a good 
salesman), he finds himself unemployed, without the chance 
of any job but selling obscene photographs; unwanted, 
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penniless, bullied by the police. There is no bogus “* Nordic’”’ 
gloom about the book. It is almost gay, and there is a 
surprising streak of humour. But Fate, embodied in Herr 
Direktor Spannfuss of Mandel’s clothing store, who never 
appears, broods with a malignant air over the whole. 

It was not to be expected that a book which is concerned 
entirely with the making of livelihood as a shop-assistant, 
would be as varied, dramatic and interesting as this. But 
Herr Fallada has that power of drawing characters, as well 
as psycho-physical maps, upon which people are forgetting 
to insist. He is thus enabled to present the actual process 
of selling clothes dramatically. And he does not forget 
that even when Pinneberg has his job at Mandel’s, as he 
walks home through the park past groups of the unem- 
ployed, he feels himself really one of them and one with 
them. ‘“ Littke Man, What Now?” is a drama of in- 
security. 

“The Thibaults’”’ is a good example of drama which 
arises from internal subjective conflict, but M. du Gard 
writes with a deep knowledge of other people and not 
merely with a superficial knowledge of himself. The 
interest of his story is focused on the conflicting impulses 
of each of the characters. The conflict letween the 
characters is merely incidental. It is the exact reverse 
of ‘ Little Man, What Now?” But the story is equally 
relevant. 

The Thibaults are Roman Catholic, the Fontanins 
Protestant. Jacques Thibault and Daniel de Fontanin 
were friends at school, and accustomed to write rather high- 
flown, passionate notes to one another about poetry and 
the soul, work, hope and love, protesting eternal friend- 
ship. The Abbé discovered the notebook. Disgrace was 
imminent. And so at the age of fourteen they ran away 
together to Marseilles, intending to cross to North Africa. 
This escapade, as people will call such desperate and 
passionate adventures, did not last long. They were 
caught by the police and returned to their parents. But 
unfortunately M. Thibault the elder was the founder of the 
Institute of Moral Hygiene, and considered his son a suit- 
able inmate for the vicious children’s section of his reforma- 
tory colony—a section which had until then been empty. 
When Jacques had been in the reformatory a year his elder 
brother began to feel anxious, visited him, discovered the 
brutalising effect of the life there, and with difficulty 
persuades their father to allow him to take Jacques away. 
That is a brief outline of the plot. But the motives and 
impulses which lead to the action are the object of interest 
and cannot easily be described. 

The story is very moving, and told as such stories seldom 
are, with restraint and good sense. There is no trace of 
fanaticism or sentimentality. ‘‘ The Thibaults’”’ should 
be read by all parents and schoolmasters, and by anyone 
who is responsible for the control or correction of adoles- 
cents. It might do some magistrates much good. Only 
the very complacent or very ignorant will console them- 
selves that ‘‘ things are different in England.’’ Stupidity 
about children is not the privilege of particular nations : 
it is universal. And it is to be hoped that M. du Gard’s 
book will do something to lessen it by showing the sort of 
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motives and impulses which are behind the so-called 
“offences ’’ in such a way that people not especially 
trained in psychology may understand, and by showing 


* how official correction works. 


“Quintet ’’ is beautifully written. I am not sure 
whether it is well written. Any page of Mrs. Meynell’s 
writing is sure to give pleasure, by its rhythm and by the 
sound of the words considered as a musical notation by 
vowels and consonants. The pleasure would not be very 
intense, but it would be felt. What she says, on the other 
hand, is vague and unsatisfying. But that is perhaps 
only to be expected when the three chief male characters 
are artists, the writer a woman and the book a continuation 
of a ‘‘ Grave Fairy Tale.’’ Egon Konrath, the hero of 
‘ Quintet,’’ is apparently Liszt, and he brings his pathetic 
love to a satisfactory end against a background of memorials 
to Beethoven. There are many who will enjoy the book 
and value it highly. Most of them will be music-lovers. 
Few of them will be musicians. But perhaps it is none the 
worse for that. I should like to read a book by Mrs. 
Meynell which had none of the romance of art clinging 
to its subject. Music smothers her book as ivy smothers 
what might be a more splendid tree. 

I must quote what the publishers say of ‘‘ Thursby ”’ ; 
for they say it perfectly : 

“We are tired perhaps of the flippant breaking of 
Commandments, of that iridescent beauty which floats 
upon the surface of decay. Laurence Matlock, the hero 
of ‘ Thursby,’ has standards. For him a sin is asin. He 
believes in damnation. ‘How could I tell the Fates 
were against me?’ he cries at last, baffled, prepared to 
sacrifice all he has held precious. The dénouement is so 
shattering in its nature that one turns almost inevitably 
to seek the roots one had not noticed and to reread 
the book.” 

It would be impossible in as few words to give a more 
accurate description of the book. To disclose the dénoue- 
ment, if so much depends on it, would be unfair to every- 
body. I can only say that ‘“‘ Thursby ”’ is better than it 
sounds, and as it is printed on yellow paper and tricked 
out with innumerable woodcuts, it is better than it 
looks. 

Mr. Boden has many admirers. His first novel was 
indeed remarkable. But to write more than one good 
novel it is necessary to think. Mr. Boden has not thought. 
He has taken a fairly ordinary story of a faithful girl and 
a less faithful man who are eventually reunited, and he has 
relied entirely on his undoubted talent for direct, sensuous, 
vigorous writing to put it across. He is not naturally 
inventive, as can be seen by the small incidents like that 
of the lisping Jew on the tram, which are unconvincing and 
superfluous. He cannot therefore trust to luck with much 
hope of success. If he is to avoid banality, platitude and 
repetition, he must begin to think. It is particularly 
important just now that men with Mr. Boden’s first-hand 
knowledge of working-class life and conditions should 
think and write well. Mr. Boden is in an important and 


responsible position. He has it in his power to do very 
useful work. 


SPORT AND EXPLORATION IN THE FAR EAST. By Sten 
Bergman. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Under this rather light-hearted title, this Swedish 
traveller brings to the reader some of the furthest removed 
scenes and peoples of the Far East. This narrative con- 
cerns particularly the Kurile Islands, that chain of islands 
connecting Japan and Kamchatka. The inhabitants of 
these islands are those most strange people, the Ainu, who 
have given rise to the well-known phrase, “a hairy Ainu.”’ 
There are it seems, according to this author, about twenty 
thousand Ainus altogether living in these islands. The 
island of Hokkaido has the largest population. The men 


all have the longest beards ever seen, and the women 
tattoo their lips to give the appearance of very luxuriant 
moustaches. 


The author does not give any explanation as 


to the origin of this weird custom, but he believes that the 
Ainus are without doubt of Japanese origin. Besides his 
experiences among the Ainus, the author gives a good 
description of the Attosan volcano, three thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-three feet high, and known as the Fujji- 
yama ot Yeterofu. 

There is a description also of the popular sport of Japan 
—duck-hunting. The ducks are caught by means of nets 
on ponds and at a certain pond, the author tells us, about 
two thousand five hundred ducks have been caught in one 
year. The Japanese royal family maintain their own 
duck ponds. ‘‘ Sport and Exploration in the Far East ”’ 
is light reading, but there is not a dull page. There are 
thirty-two illustrations and a map. The translation is 
by Frederic Whyte. 
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ORIGINALITY AND TEDIOUS YOUTH 


Tropical Waters. 


By Ronald Fraser. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
Chorus of Old Men. 
By Merle Eyles. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


New Timber Lane. 


By Ernest Raymond. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
Largo. 

By Peter Nicolaevitch Krassnoff. 8s. 6d. 
The Wheel of Life. 

By Hermynia zur Muhlen. 


Rush Hour. 


(Hutchinson ) 


7s. 6d. (Barker.) 


By James Cleugh. 7s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 
Limited Variety. 
By Margaret Dale. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


‘Tropical Waters’”’ is a delightful book. It is well 
written ; it is sophisticated; it is funny; best of all, it 
is original. Two Englishmen, travelling to South America 
on a luxury liner, make friends with a lovely young woman 
who is their fellow-passenger, and so firm is their friend- 
ship that, when the voyage is over, instead of parting 
company, they elect to share her adventures. The voyage 
out and the ripening friendship are humorously and sensi- 
tively described, and anyone who has travelled, or anyone 
who can enjoy an arm-chair journey, will delight in the 
descriptions of cities and scenery. The adventures which 
come to these three charming people are thrilling ; before 
you close the book you will be ready to exclaim with Lord 
Clamborough: “ I’m getting a taste for this sort of thing.”’ 

Miss Eyles, on the other hand, has written a painful 
book, a piteous story of the life of the Russian peasantry 
under Soviet rule. An old man, returning to his village 
after an absence of seventy years, tells of his youth there ; 
then we see the young people of the village facing just the 
same problems in their “‘ enlightened’? way. The problems 
are chiefly those of sex relationship, and the victory is 
with nature, who carries on unmoved by the mandates 
of the brave new world. The book is soundly, dramatically 
and unobtrusively constructed, and the author is gifted 
with a fine sense of proportion—we see the beauty as well 
as the brutality of lives lived so near to earth. She writes 
with the utmost frankness, and the book is not one to read 
aloud to the family. 

In ‘“‘ New Timber Lane,’ Mr. Ernest Raymond gives 
us the long romantic reminiscences of a sentimental baronet 
of eighty-three. Sir Edmund Earlwin, pacing up and 
down by his rose pergola, resolves, as an alternative to 
suicide, to write the story of his life, and pledges himself 
to write the truth, “‘ however sad or shocking.’’ There is 
nothing however either sad or shocking in the tale, as he 
tells it, of an unfortunate marriage, a brief liaison and an 
elderly man’s passion-spent love-affair; perhaps it is the 
courtliness of Sir Edmund’s style which makes us feel that 
either he has failed to fulfil his promise or that, in spite 
of his five-foot-four and look of Sir Francis Drake, he was 
a very mild man. Very charming, full of atmosphere are 
the glimpses of London in the seventies, of Old Boulogne, 
London again in the nineties, Oxford and Paris. This is 
essentially a book for leisurely reading ; minds in a hurry 
will miss that charm, and may have little patience with Sir 
Edmund’s whimsical digressions and pinkish philosophies. 

““The Wheel of Life,’’ a translation from the German, 
is also written in the first person. It is a brief chronicle 
of a few months of disillusionment in the life of a sickly 
girl of fourteen, which somehow misses pathos; of the 
blur, the vagueness of adolescence the author has made 
too clean-cut, too precise a thing. Throughout there is a 
nudging of the adult elbow; we feel unpleasantly that 
Marieleine’s innocence is exploited for our delectation; and 
we remain untouched by the passing of one who can 
describe her own death agonies in so admirable a literary 
style. 

General Krassnoff’s book has been described as an epic ; 
it is not an epic, but a long solid novel, the love-story of 
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Valentina, spoiled daughter of a Russian officer and wife 
of a man whose profession disgusts her—a pathologist, 
whose boast is that he has dissected over a thousand 
corpses. Back into Valentina’s life come two young officers 
whom she had known as cadets in her father’s regiment, 
and General Krassnoff takes this opportunity to give us 
an interesting and authentic glimpse of Russian army life 
in the days of the Tsar, and some fine descriptions of horses 
and horsemanship. There are grisly moments when we 
accompany Valentina’s husband to the autopsy on the 
child whom he suspects is a victim of Jewish ritual murder ; 
and an intensely dramatic moment when Valentina waits 
outside the door of the flat in the Kirotchnaia, but the 
book is burdened by discussions on that dullest of subjects 
—the politics of yesterday ; and one is exasperated by 
incessant foot-notes: the average English reader is 
capable of translating for himself a line of simple French 
or German, and knows what a mozjik is. 

Mr. James Cleugh is very clever, and his cleverness 
sticks out, like a pair of awkward elbows, all through his 
story of the distorted love of Michael Gatwick, a disagree- 
able young civil servant, for Clare Windsor, ‘a pleasant- 
looking English girl, fond of fresh air and reliable at her 
job.”” There are moments of pure melodrama—-‘ By God, 
I'll ruin her!” cries “‘ Black”’ Michael, finding that his 
love is not returned, and no Sir Jasper ever snapped 
his teeth more fiercely, schemed more horribly, hid more 
sardonic grins ; never was wickedness more aptly punished 
than when Paula Dean lost her legs and broke her nose 
in a car smash after a roadhouse “ binge.’’ The book, 
for all its veneer of sophistication and the pale green paper 
on which it is printed, is in fact naive, and the reader will 
find himself constantly confused and distracted by the 
slices of italics which contain the ‘‘ rush hour ” theme. 

Not so long ago it was a matter of course—the younger 
the novelist, the more stark!y disillusioned the book; but 
lately we have been deluged by a sparkling shower of 
first novels in which bright young dwellers in London W.1 
step on the gas, eat, drink and exchange fourth-form 
witticisms under the disapproving glances of their senile 
and countrified parents. ‘‘ Limited Variety’’ is dis- 
tinguished from its fellows by a horrible jocoseness of style : 
“Lord Perris ... was generally considered an archi- 
tectural abomination...’ youngish man, whose 
tailor was obviously of a criminal disposition . . .”” The 
almost ceaseless dialogue is little more than chatter, and is 
as exhausting as the company of a chatterer. It is difficult 
to feel the slightest interest in the fortunes of the oafishly 
inconsequent Rupert Mallingford or his unpleasantly 
mannered friends. 

The younger generation must knock again. 


THE STREET OF THE SANDALMAKERS. 


By Nis Petersen. Translated from the Danish by Elizabeth 
Sprigge and Claude Napier. 7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 

This Scandinavian novel is said to have achieved success 
in several languages, which is perhaps the reason for the 
selection of its English translation as the choice of the 
Book Society, for it is difficult to suppose that some more 
striking work was not available than this very free render- 
ing of life in the Rome of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
Its thin streamlets of story trickle very haltingly between 
wide marshy banks of trivial, irrelevant gossip, and for all 
its study of persecuted Christians which appears towards 
the end, there is a good deal of musical comedy—if not 
jazz revue—facetiousness about this Rome with its taxis, 
trades unions, ‘‘ hot-dog’”’ vendors, ‘“‘ flappers,’’ penny-in- 
the-slot machines and the rest of it. Marcellus, who carries 
the main burden of the book on his shoulders, is too half- 
baked, even for a poet, for one either to believe in his final 
martyrdom or to feel concerned about it, while the other 
characters display at best an intermittent vitality. 
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“A DEMD UNPLEASANT BODY” 


The Warrielaw Jewel. 

By Winifred Peck. 7s. 6d. 
The Fate of Jane Mackenzie. 

By Nancy Barr Mavity. 7s. 6d. 
Paid In Full. 

By Laurence W. Meynell. 


(Faber.) 
(Collins.) 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


The Traitor. 

By Luke Allan. 

7s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
Fog. 

By Valentine 

Williams and 

Dorothy Rice 

Sims. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stough- 

ton.) 

Mr. Mantalini 
was right. “A 
demd damp moist 
body ” is unpleas- 
ant, and none of 
the unpleasantness 
is removed if the 
corpse happens to 
be high and dry on 
land, with finger-marks on its swollen throat or a knife in 
its vitals. But it-is rare in detective fiction to find this 
unpleasantness stressed. Amateur detectives and friends 
of the deceased view the most shocking details with com- 
parative equanimity, and conduct their investigations with 
a cheerful nonchalance. 

It is refreshing therefore to come across one author at 
least who is under no delusions about the gruesome appear- 
ance of a corpse. Without going into details, Mrs. Peck 
conveys to the reader a good deal of the horror and sick 
repulsion felt by those who stumbled on the murdered 
owner of ‘‘ The Warrielaw Jewel.” This is a first novel 
and a very interesting addition to the library of detection. 
The characters of the eccentric remnants of the old Scots 
family chiefly concerned are outlined with firm, sure 
strokes, and there is enough sensation to satisfy those who 
prefer tuppence coloured to penny plain. If a fault is to 
be found with the story, it is that the plot is hardly as 
convincing as the protagonists—the picture is somewhat 
unworthy of its frame. But I await Mrs. Peck’s next 
book with interest. 

Was Jane Mackenzie abducted or murdered? And 
which of the half-dozen or so suspects, that Miss Nancy 
Barr Mavity tosses into the air like the array of glittering 
objects a juggler keeps going, is responsible for the fierce 
old prohibitionist’s sudden disappearance ? The greater 
part of this almost too American story is occupied with 
the search, in which Peter Piper, a bright reporter, largely 
shares. Perhaps the author has been over-cautious with 
her clues, and certainly the detectives linger in unlikely 
comfort in close proximity to a decomposing corpse; but 
she has made up for these faults by her invention of a new 
kind of sleuth. Jake, the raw country lad who has taken 
a coyrespondence course in detection, is a delightful recruit 
to the followers of Sherlock Holmes and Lord Peter Wimsey. 
I hope to meet him again. 

Mr. Meynell has played for safety in ‘“‘ Paid in Full.” 
The most unusual feature in this straightforward detective 
story is the odd way in which a criminal lawyer (who should 
have known better) allows himself to be unnecessarily black- 
mailed. The scene of the crime is a house-party engaged 
in amateur theatricals, the ‘‘ murderee ”’ is the host, neatly 
skewered to his study desk, and the investigator is the 
“ youngest and best-looking detective-inspector at Scot- 
land Yard.’’ The author makes little attempt to hide the 
identity of his murderer, and our attention is mainly 
directed to watching the inspector’s skill in unravelling the 
twisted clues. 

Rex Dalton was a gangster malgré lui. 


Laurence W. Meynell. 


Portrait by Pearl Freeman. 


In the midst of 
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burglary and dope trafficking he was reminded uncomfort- 
ably at times of his weeping mother (a positive Niobe of a 
woman). Then he met Joan, who was a good girl and, 
what is more important, pretty. After that crime lost 
much of its charm, and Rex could devote himself to un- 
masking ‘‘ The Traitor.’” The latter was responsible for 
a number of inept crimes and double-crossings, and a lot 
of ammunition was wasted before Rex was revenged. 
Incidentally the traitor was in love with Mrs. (Niobe) 
Dalton, which may or may not explain it all. 

There is a very different atmosphere on board the liner 
which sails from New York into the fog that gives Mr. 
Williams and Miss Dorothy Rice Sims their title. Here 
are authentic thrills. With a murder a day on board, it is 
little wonder that panic spread through the ship. Old 
Holt, the crotchety millionaire, was the first victim; the 
ship’s surgeon followed ; and Madame Alva, the famous 
medium, made the third crime that was unlucky for the 
individual who strangled them all. The reader, like the 
terrified passengers, waits breathlessly to see who will be 
the next to fall at the killer’s hands. And there are enough 
clues to that gentleman’s identity to allow the astute to 
congratulate themselves on the correctness of their guess. 


. Book a passage on the Barbaric if you want an exciting 


voyage. 


THE AMATEUR STAGE 


The Theatre of Youth. 


By Charles Thomas. 5s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Scenic Equipment for the Small Stage. 
By R. Angus Wilson. 2s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Mr. Charles Thomas (prefaced by Miss Irene Vanbrugh) 
opens with certain shrewd and vigorous remarks which 
every stage-amateur should be compelled to read—not 
that compulsion will be needed once the book comes his 
way, for it is charmingly written. His main theme is the 
Amateur Society as a unit; its organism, scope and 
division of responsibility. But he includes much general 
advice on decoration and make-up, and a sound discourse 
on the function of a producer; and adds a very pertinent 
account of a task which recently faced him—namely to 
plan and carry out a half-term production, meeting a 
periodic demand for which the entertainment world does 
not cater. He gives a detailed programme of this, and the 


‘book is enriched by the line drawings and. thumbnail 


sketches of T. J. Bond. 

His manner is friendly, talkative, sympathetic. When 
exact technique is involved, he quotes suitable reference 
books ; and to these I would add that of Mr. Angus Wilson, 
which is severely practical throughout—a workshop note- 
book. Mr. Wilson deals mainly in common-sense con- 
trivances, inventable by any thoughtful person perhaps, 
but none the less acceptable in circumstances which will 
too often leave small leisure for invention. But he also 
supplies much lore which could not otherwise be gained 
without costly experiment. Did you know that your back- 
cloth seams must be vertical? Or that old pieces of 
linoleum will make scenic “ profiles” ? Or that the said 
linoleum has a tendency to go limp in warm halls? Or 
how much size to mix with your scene-paint ? Mr. Wilson 


can put you right, in a really excellent handbook. iy 
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Correspondence 


Jesuitically ” 
SIR, 

In the May Booxkmay, on page 112, Mr. Geoffrey Rossetti, 
in a review of the book ‘“‘ Erasmus,”’ by Christopher Hollis, 
makes the following statement: ‘‘ His only means of 
support thereafter was to beg, and apparently Erasmus 
considered jesuitically that the end of reviving ancient 
learning justified the means whereby he might achieve 
it.” This is an unjust libel on a distinguished body of 
men, and as I take it for granted that you have no desire 
to give currency to false statements, you will possibly see 
your way clear to correct this unjust accusation in an 
early issue. 

It may be more than of passing interest to you to know 
that a distinguished general made a similar accusation 
against the same learned body, whereupon his notice was 
drawn to the fact that the statement was false. This 
gentleman, being an honourable lover of truth, satisfied 
himself that the statement was untrue and withdrew it 
with a handsome apology. It will be my pleasure to 
furnish any proof you desire to assist you in dealing with 
this matter. 

Yours, etc., 

N.W.4. D. H. BrockLesBy. 

May roth, 1933. 


Mr. Geoffrey Rossetti writes : 
Dr. Murray’s New Oxford Dictionary gives the follow- 
ing definitions : 

Jesuitically : Ina Jesuitical manner; with equivo- 
cation or mental reservation; with cunningly dis- 
sembled policy. 

Jesuitical : Having the character ascribed to the 
Jesuits: deceitful, dissembling ; practising equivoca- 
tion, prevarication, or mental reservation of truth. 

I used the word “ jesuitically ’’ in accordance with 
standard English usage, and I do not feel called upon to 
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account for or to justify, if that were possible, the way 
in which the word acquired its generally accepted mean- 
ing. I would point out, as a parallel, that according to 
modern views the generally accepted meaning of the 
word ‘‘ machiavellian ’’ does an injustice to Machiavelli, 
but this does not prevent me using the word in the 
normal way. 


Cycles for the Unemployed 
SIR, 

Will you permit me through your columns to call atten- 
tion to a serious problem confronting unemployed men 
and women to-day ? The search for work is obviously 
limited by the transport available, and in many cases 
the acceptance of a post is conditional upon cheap transport 
being at hand. 

It goes without saying that the cheapest transport is 
the bicycle. The Cyclists’ Touring Club, after consulting 
with the National Council of Social Service, is endeavour- 
ing to collect as many unwanted bicycles as possible and 
to distribute these among really deserving cases. 

Clearly the bicycles should be serviceable or capable of 
repair at a very small cost, and I feel that your readers will 
be willing and anxious to give this assistance wherever 
possible. 

Every endeavour will be made to dispose of the bicycles 
as near as possible to the address of the donor, and for this 
reason bicycles should on no account be sent to me, as this 
will involve double carriage charges. Offers should be 
made to me on a post card, stating the size of the machine. 
Arrangements will then be made to collect them or 
disposal instructions will be sent to the donor. 

G. HERBERT STANCER 

Cyclists’ Touring Club, (Secretary). 

3, Craven Hill, 
London, W.2. 
May 15th, 1933. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JUNE 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than July 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with 
each answer or group of 


answers, and address 
envelope : 

“The Prize Page,’’ THE 
BookMAN, St. Paul’s 
House, Warwick Square, 

London, E.C.4. 

Competitors must please 
keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot under- 
take to return them. 


THE PRIZES 
OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—ONnE GUINEA for a 
poem on the 
Centenary of the 
Oxford Movement. 
length.) 


II.—Hatr A GvuINEA for an answer to C. Henry 
Warren’s article on page 158, in not more than 
two hundred and fifty words. 


IIJ.—HatF a GuINEA for a four-lined epigram on the 
Everest expedition. 


(No limitation of form or 


A Woodcut by Paul Baudier. 
From “ Thursby,” by Geoffrey Moss (Hutchinson). 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this 
number. 

V.—THE BookMaN will 
be sent post 
free for twelve 
months to the 
sender of the best 
suggestion for a 
competition. 


Results of April 
Competitions 


I.—OneE GUINEA for 
the best sonnet 
on America is 
awarded to L. F. 
Goldsmid, 30, 
Crockerton 


Road, S.W.17, 
for the follow- 
ing : 


AMERICA 


Our ancient Eastern oracles half-guessed 
This virgin heiress to the sunset gleam, 
And in the precognition of a dream 

Had bodied forth an Island of the Blessed 

Ere that adventuring mariner, in quest 
Of Polo’s tidings, launched his tiny team 
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Of valiant caravels upon the stream 
Where the seductive billows beckoned west. 


At once her solitude was torn away, 
Her veils were rent, her cloisters overturned, 
Her altars made to smoke for alien gods. 
The wheel has come full circle. She to-day 
Retorts the bitter lesson so well learned 
Upon a jangling Europe all at odds. 


We also highly commend the sonnets by M. McDonnell 
(Bothwell), John E. Woods (Coventry), John Purdie 
(Paisley), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Edward Adams- 
Ray (Stockholm, Sweden). 


II.—There is a tradition that Lord Thomond brought 
Charles II to Henry Cromwell’s house at 
Spinney Abbey in 1671; a suggestion of this 
kind was made, but there is no evidence that 
it was carried out, and posterity can only wish 
that the visit had taken place and that Samuel 
Pepys had accompanied his royal master. 
HALF A GUINEA for the best extract from the 
famous Diary describing this interview is 
awarded to Mrs. P. M. Leath, 29, Peaseland 
Road, Cleckheaton, Yorks, for the following : 


EXTRACT FROM THE FAMOUS DIARY 


God be blessed that this day I am in good health and 
without sense of pain, notwithstanding my taking of cold 
and a little stiffness, riding in the rain. 

This morning up betimes and made myself fine with a 
good lace band, being loth to wear my scallop so early in 
the day. His majesty and Henry Cromwell being closeted 
together, I did look over the house with Lord Thomond. 
The outside, which is an old abbey, is as good as Hinchin- 
boke at least, but I must confess I am not satisfied with 
the walls and grounds; these being so badly kept, I do 
not think much to be laid out on them. 

After our walk, to breakfast, which was very good, but 
the ladies of the house not present. The king looking very 
fine in a habit of black velvet, seemed in a gay humour. 
Indeed, his kind manners were most marked during the 
visit. 

My eyes, vexing me sorely, I was forced to retire to 
my chamber, greatly troubled that I should miss the play 
given to honour the king. 

Later we dined off dishes of fowl, loin of veal, pullets 
and larks pies, with tarts, anchovies, prawns and cheese. 
Lady Elizabeth has been a proper lady, her daughters are 
handsome baggages. The black one reminds me of Mrs. 
Pierce. Upon their quizzing me, I fetched my viol and 
the ladies entertained his majesty with music and singing. 
Afterwards to my diary and to bed. 


We also specially commend the extract by C. E. J. 
Capern (Oxted). 


III.—Ha tr a Guinea for the best four-line epigram on 
the Oxford Union decision “‘ that this House 
would under no circumstances fight for King 
or Country,” is awarded to B. M. Beard, 214, 
Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for the following : 


The god of Circumstance may yet decree 
Oxonians from the University 

Will get no chance for King or Land to fight, 
Since Science can destroy mankind outright. 


We also mention for special commendation the epi- 
grams by John E. Woods (Coventry), B. Gibbs (Up- 
minster), Phyllis Armitage (Minehead), John Morrison 
(London, W.), Margaret E. Turner (Acton, W.), J. H. 
Donnellan (Dublin), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), A. H. 
Bartlett (Hove), G. S. Purnell (St. Ives, Hunts), H. F. 
Bartlett (London, N.W.), J. H. G. Gibbs (Upminster), 
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Florence Ashton (Blackburn), Arthur S. Bland (Harro- 
gate). 


IV.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in the April 
number, are awarded to T. G. Thomas, 20, 
Crown Road, Great Yarmouth, for the following: 


HOW THE WORLD IS GOVERNED. By HEBE SPAULL. 
(Hogarth Press.) 
“Let Kings Command, and doe the best they may, 
The saucie Subjects still will beare the sway.” 
HERRICK, The Power in the People. 


We also select for printing : 


THE GIRL THROUGH THE AGES. By D. M. Stuart. 
(Harrap.) 
““A face made up.” 
CrasHAw, Wishes for the Supposed Mistress. 


(B. Gibbs, Fosters, Hall Lane, Upminster, Essex.) 


TRAVAIL OF GOLD. By E. F. BENson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex’d 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers ? ’’ 


DEKKER (1575-1641). 
(Margaret E. Turner, 31, Lowfield Road, Acton, W.3.) 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Miss M. C. Newman, ‘“‘ Earlham,” 
Castle Hill, Parkstone, Dorset. 


| READERS’ 


CORNER | 


WANTED 


BY ORDER _OF THE MAGISTRATE 
By PETT RIDGE 


GEORGE AND THE GENERAL 
By PETT RIDGE 


EIGHTEEN OF THEM By WARWICK SIMPSON 
Particulars to Box 275, Advertisement Dept., ‘‘ Bookman”’ Office 


(Harper, 1898) 


(Methuen, 1905) 


FOR SALE.—Gumuchian’s 1930 Catalogue 
of Old Children’s Books. 2 volumes, text and 
Plates. Perfect state as issued: 

One of 900 copies. £3 5s. 0d. the set. 

One of 100 copies on Holland paper, £5 12s. 0d. the sets 


Box 290. “ BOOKMAN” (Advt. Dept.), 7, Warwick 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 


MAKE FULL USE OF 
**THE BOOKMAN ” 


BY BUYING, SELLING OR EXCHANG- 
ING WITH FELLOW READERS 


EADERS wishing to dispose of First Editions, Rare 
Books, MSS., Autographed letters, or literary effects— 
or to acquire or exchange them—are invited to submit 

their requirements for insertion on the special page that it 
is proposed to set aside in future issues of THE BookMAN. 


ERSONAL requirements of any kind will be accept- 


able. 


HE BOOKMAN is read by an increasingly wide 
public that is intimately concerned with the buying 
and selling of literary and Collectors’ treasures, and 

it is believed that readers will find a ready response to any 
literary and personal offer they make in the advertisement 
columns. 


HE charge for an announcement in this feature will be 

I at the rate of 12s. per single column inch and pro rata. 
The minimum space being }-inch at 6s. per insertion. 

NNOUNCEMENTS should reach the Advertisement 
Manager of Tue Bookman, 20, Warwick Square, 

London, E.C.4, not later than the 20th of the month 


preceding the publication of the issue required. 
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CROSSWORD No. 30. 


The prize of one guinea is awarded to Miss G. Pitt, 
8, Wyndham Crescent, N.19. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 


The prize of books to the value of one guinea, to be 
chosen by the recipient, is awarded to K. R. Westmore, 
31, The Wienel, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


“THE BOOKMAN’” 


CROSSWORD No. 


32 


Solution to Crossword XXX 
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By PrRocrustTEs”’ 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies 


the best clue to No. 2 down. 


CLUES ACROSS: 


29. 
30. 


and 21. 


Its proverbial strength as a weapon was proved in the 
Tractarian Movement. 

22 down received it in 1879. 

Short title of W. G. Ward's celebrated 1844 publication. 

His friendship with Pusey began when they were both 
students of Arabic under Freytag at Bonn. 

Chapel in St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

Archbishop of Canterbury who favoured the recognition 
by the English Church of the Lutheran Church of 
Prussia. 

Jesuit author of ‘“‘ The Relations of the Church to Society.” 

“* The Catholic Church holds it better for the sun and moon 
to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all 
the many millions on it to... of starvation in 
extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction goes, 
than that one soul, I will not say should be lost, but 
should commit one venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without 
excuse.’’—(NEWMAN.) 

By Keble. Accepted as the beginning of the 

Oxford Movement. 

On the subject of the election of a Provost for this college, 
Pusey wrote that ‘“‘ the whole of the later history of 
our Church might have been changed,’’ had he and 
Newman been wiser. 

Gerontius had one. 

“No Church on earth has more intrinsic excellence than 
the English Church, yet no Church probably has 
(26 down) practical influence. The rich provision, 
made by the grace and providence of God, for habits 
of a noble kind, is evidence that men shall . . ., fitted 
both by nature and ability, to discover for themselves, 
and to display to others, whatever yet remains undis- 
covered, whether in the words or works of God.” 

—(ALEXANDER KNOX.) 

Keble was this at 27 across when Hurrell Froude was an 
undergraduate. 

(with 16 down). ‘I look with terror on any admission of 
laity into... It at once invests them with an 
ecclesiastical office, which will develop sooner or later, 
I believe, to the destruction of the faith.’’—(PusEy.) 


CLuEs Down: 


I. 


“The jewels of the ladies in London would build all the 
churches wanted, and endow them too, I believe; 
we must . . . them into the melting-pot.”’ 

—/(Letter of Pusey to Newman, 1839.) 


“‘ Like some gorgeous Indian bird 
Which, when at eve the balmy copse is stirr’d, 
Turns the glowing neck to chide 
Th’ irreverent footfall, then makes haste to... 
Again its lustre deep.”—(KEBLE, Lyra Innocentium.) 

“When the general tone of religious literature was so 
nerveless and impotent, as it was at that time, Keble 
struck an origina! note, and woke up in the hearts of 
thousands a... music.” 

—(NEwMaAN, Apologia pro Vita Sua.’’) 

They were objected to by the opponents of the Ritualists. 

Author of ‘“‘ The Three Reformations: Lutheran, Roman, 
Anglican.” 

Keble’s of poetry was “ to consider it as a vent for over- 
charged feelings, or a ful! imagination.” 

“The question then is, whether we shall give them up to 
the Roman Church, or . . . them for ourselves. But 
if we do give them up, we must give up the men who 
cherish them. We must consent either to give up the 
men, or to admit the principles.’’—(Tract 90.) 

One of the many who resigned their Oxford appointments 
in October, 1845, shortly before Newman’s secession. 

“Since the above was written the Author has joined the 
Catholic Church. It was his intention to have carried 
his volume through the . . . before deciding finally 
on this step.”—(NEWMAN, Postscript to the Essay on 

the Development of Christian Doctrine.) 

There is a suggestion of ritual about this Oxford inn. 

See 32 across. 

The saint beneath whose blows, said Newman, ‘‘ down had 
come the ‘ Via Media’ as a definite theory or scheme.”’ 

The distinguished enemy of the Tractarians, whom he 
called ‘‘ the Oxford Malignants.”’ 

“‘ If I were asked what good deed I had ever done, I should 
say I brought Keble and... to understand each 
other.” —(HURRELL FROUDE, Remains.) 

A more poetic name for the bishopric of which the proposal 
to establish it under Anglo-Prussian jurisdiction ‘ was 
one of the blows,’’ said Newman, “‘ which broke me.” 

“ Keble tells me you have told him of our . . .; and he 
will not consent unless we undertake to have a hand- 
some building.’”’—(Letter of Rev. J. E. Tyler to Pusey 

discussing the proposed chapel at Littleworth.) 

Master of 27 across, and one of the Heads of Houses who 
maintained an open view of Tractarianism. 

See 30 across. 

“T had rather be an Englishman (as in fact I am) than 
belong to any other race under heaven. They are as 
generous as they are hasty and burly; and their 
repentance for their injustice is greater than their . . .” 

—(NEwMAN, Apologia pro Vita Sua.) 
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“The price is truly outrageous, but the 
list of contributors is overwhelming, so 
what is one te do? I enclose nine smacks 
($9.00), a night’s wages of a California 
banjo player, for one year’s subscription 
to the London Mercury.” 


—from a subscriber’s letter 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY 


CECIL 
ROBERTS 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 22ND 
WE PREDICT FOR THIS WONDERFUL 7/6 ner 


NOVEL AN EVEN GREATER SUCCESS 
THAN THAT OF “SPEARS AGAINST US” Rs : 
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